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GLIMPSES OF HAINAN. 
By Rev. B. C. Henry, M.A. 
FIRST PAPER. 

| ioe very recent years the great Island of Hainan, lying just 

within the tropics, was an almost unknown land to the world 
outside; and the reputation it bore as the haunt of pirates and des- 
perate characters did not encourage investigation. The streams of 
commerce swept past it, ships touching only when necessary at 
some of the better harbors, without coming into any direct relations 
with its people. When the opening of Hoi-how, the chief town on 
the Island, as a treaty-port, was under discussion some ten years 
or more ago, public attention was for the first time directed toward 
it, and several gentlemen connected with the Chinese Customs 
and the English Consular service, made the circuit of the Island in 
gun-boats, landing at several places and penetrating a few miles 
inland. One of them, the late Mr. Swinhoe, made a journey of 
several days into the interior to the town of Ling-mun (fq PY). The 
information collected by these gentlemen gave many important 
facts in regard to the facilities for commerce along the coast, but 
contained nothing definite as to the natives of the country, the 
character, customs and disposition of the people in the broad and 
as yet unexplored interior. Within the last few years, Capt. J. 
Calder, of the s.s. Sui-tsing, has improved the exceptional oppor- 
tunities afforded him of mingling with and observing the life and 
character of the aboriginal people on the south of the Island. Not 
being able to penetrate more than a few miles from the sea shore, 
however, the extent of the observations has of course been limited. 
It was not until last year that the outside shell was really broken 
and ihe iuterior laid open. This was done in the first instance by 


Mr. C. C. Jeremiassen, a Danish genileman, who is now devoting 
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himself unaided to missionary work for the people’ of the’ Island. 
In the months of April and May 1882,-he made the circuit of the 
Island on foot, testing the practicability of traveling unmolested 
through every district and proving the friendliness of the people. 
The detailed account of this first extensive journey made by a 
foreigner inland is replete with-interest. In October and November 
of last year it was my good fortune to make extensive journeys 
through the interior of the Island, in company with this gentleman, 
of which an account is subjoined. 

The journey from Hongkong to Hoi-how was made in a 
wretched little steamer, with the cabin immediately above the boilers. 
All the arrangements of the ship were admirably fitted to produce 
discomfort and disgust, which were intensified by the slowness of 
speed, two days and the intervening night being consumed in 
traversing the two hundred and ninety miles between the two ports. 
We kept out to sea far enough to escape any view of the coast. The 
first land to greet the eye as we approached Hainan, were seven 
small, rocky islands, one of them perforated in a peculiar way by 
a great tunnel. Mu-fu point, Po-tsin pagoda and Hainan Head, 
appear successively as we enter the Straits. The latter is the most 
dangerous point on the route ; the rocks and currents are so treach- 
erous and the channel so intricate, that no ship will go through 
in the night. These difficulties of the passage are increased by the 
state of the tides which ebb and flow through the straits but once 
in twenty-four hours. Long lines of white spray showed where the 
breakers were dashing on the sandy beach of the peninsula jutting 
out from the mainland opposite. Late in the afternoon we dropped 
anchor in the open roadstead. The disadvantages of the harbor 
were'at once apparent. ‘The town lies three miles distant across a 
shallow bay, the inner portion showing only a broad stretch of 
slimy mud at low tide. Access to the town by boat is only possible 
when the tide is well up. The inconvenience of sueh a state of 
things'in the event of the frequent arrival of steamers or the ship- 
ment of large cargoes is easily imagined. Our slow passage 
brought us there just in time to receive all the discomforts of low 
water. A fleet of small boats that had been lying in wait around a 
point hoisted sail as soon as the harbor master’s boat pulled along- 
side of us, which was to them the signal that the passengers were 
free to land. We took passage in one of these boats, but did not 
land until nearly midnight, five hours after leaving the ship. The 
eleanliness and quiet of my friend’s cosy quarters were a great relief 
after the discomfort of the voyage. 
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Hoi-how has one principal street along-which most of the busi- 
ness is done. The town is rather straggling, having no good centre 
about which to cluster; a part is enclosed by a wall and branches 
extend along the streams. The ten or twelve Europeans who com- 
pose the foreign community are stowed away in Chinese houses and 
are only found after persistent search. The trade of the port has 
hardly realized the expectations awakened at its opening. Sugar, 
oil, and live pigs are the chief exports. Cocoanut ware, rattan, 
leather and other articles are shipped in smaller quantities. The 
junk trade, long established at other ports along the coast as well as 
here, still draws the main bulk of traffic in cocoanut, betelnuts, salt, 
salt fish, hides, and tallow. The principal import trade is done in 
opium,which comes in legitimately through the European houses, 
illegitimately through Chinese under foreign names, and by the 
~ usual methods of smuggling. The country is flooded with it and its 
baneful effects are seen far and wide. All the officials use the drug 
and in some places almost the whole male population is addicted to 
the opium pipe. The people as we first meet them seem darker than 
those about Canton and are not burdened with much surplus 
energy. The Hainanese dialect is here spoken in its purity, and 
those desirous of acquiring it are advised.to secure teachers with a 
good King-shan, J jj, accent. This dialect which .is spoken over 
the greater part of the Island is known among the natives as the 
Kte-wa, 2¢ ff, the language of the strangers. It is not, however, 
allied to the Hak-ka of the main land. It nearest affinity seems to 
be to the dialects of Amoy, or of the southern part of Formosa. 
We have in its native designation a constant reminder that the 
early settlers were exiles, banished from their home lands to which 
they ever hoped to return. They were not voluntary colonists, nor 
were they all criminals and outlaws, but the vassals of a despotic 
government who, obeying the orders of their emperor, left their 
homes in the more congenial region about Fuk-kien perhaps, to 
occupy and develop the sparsely peopled territory south of the sea. 

The surroundings of Hoi-how are far from being unattractive. 
Fine walks on either side of the bay reward the pedestrian. Old 
monuments of various kinds attract the antiquarian. Game abounds 
within easy distance ; snipe and teal in abundance along the beach, 
deer, woodcock and jungle fowl a few miles inland. Toward the 
west rise the high grounds of Ta-ying-shan, Fx 3% jl, covered with 
groves of trees, abounding in fresh, spring water, and open to the 
sea breeze throughout the year. This is the prospective location 
of the residences of the European community, when negociations 
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for land are brought to a successful issue: and a pleasant and 
healthy situation it will be. The vegetation is not specially tropical. 
Bamboo hedges with the thorny rattan intertwined, line the roads; 
luxuriant creepers, with large, attractive flowers abound ; a magnifi- 
cent species of Tenfinalia called by the natives the p‘i-p‘a, or 
guitar tree, so designated from the resemblance in shape of its 
leaves to the half-pear shaped guitar which in its turn resembles 
the harp of Pythagoras, from which we deduce the more euphonious 
name of harp tree, is found in limited numbers. Its large, glisten- 
ing leaves and wide spread, finely proportioned branches are very 
ornamental. A few cocoanut palms lift their corrugated columns 
crowned with broad, stiff leaves, and clusters of green and yellow 
fruit, above the lower shrubs, one group of five near the shore 
being especially conspicuous. 

Chief among the objects of interest in this direction is the 
old Romanist cemetery which covers a large part of the most 
attractive and valuable space on the hill. Hundreds of monuments 
over the graves have the cross plainly cut upon them, and the 
names of Chinese converts with all the particulars of age, residence 
and position given. The inscriptions on several of the Chinese 
tombs as well as the size and shape of the monuments, show them to 
have been men of high position in the church. Conspicuous among 
the others are the tombs of three Europeans. One of these was 
a German, as the Latin inscription shows, who died October 9th, 
a.D. 1686, after being in Hainan eight years. He was evidently a 
man of unusual importance, his tomb being much more elaborate 
than the others. The other two seem to have been Portuguese who 
died in 1681. Many of the Chinese tombs bear nearly the same 
date; and the annals of the Prefecture record a plague of unusual 
fatality that swept over the Island about that time. The existence 
of such a cemetery, so finely located, with such numbers of tombs 
of respectable people, certainly indicates that at one time the 
Romanists had a large following in Hainan. The Chinese records 
give little or no information in the matter, but tradition says they 
were high in the favor not only of the people but of the mandarins 
as well, a Tao-tai being among their converts. It is also claimed 
that they had a church in the city of King-chow-fu, which has been 
converted into the present temple of longevity where the officials 
now worship on new year’s morn and the Emperor’s birthday. Still 
another place of worship is spoken of called the Temple of the 
Cross, which is now used as a heathen temple. The Mission of the 
Jesuits is said to have been opened in 1630, and to have been 
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superintended by a succession of foreign priests for half a century 
or more. Their flourishing work was probably overthrown at the 
time when the Jesuits were suppressed. It is strange however that 
from being so numerous they should have almost wholly disappeared. 
The number of Romanists now on the north of the Island is very 
small, and of those who now adhere to the faith of Rome, few, if any, 
are descendants of those who two centuries ago were so numerous} 
nor have they any very definite knowledge of their predecessors 
whose tombs are so conspicuous. The present head of the Romish 
Mission is trying to obtain possession of the tract of land covered by 
these tombs, but the Chinese officials are not willing to yield up so 
fine a possession even with such self-evident proofs of former right 
as these monuments show. Could the history of this old Church in 
Hainan be written, it would be one of deep interest to us who, in 
these later times, are seeking to lay the foundations of that universal 
Church and Kingdom that shall never end. Who will unfold the 
tale of their coming, their rise, their ascendancy, their day of power 
and prosperity, their decline, their fall, their disappearance? These 
mute stones with their significant emblems and meager inscriptions, 
giving hardly more than the bare facts of the existence of those 
whose remains they cover, tell only too little of the movement of 
which they are the only visible monuments that remain. No doubt 
proper records have been kept somewhere, which, if available, would 
furnish us many facts of great interest. The Modern Mission, 
intended no doubt as a re-opening of the old, was begun by French 
Missionaries in 1849. Their reception was not friendly, the first 
who arrived being so badly beaten by the people that he died from 
the wounds received. A few years ago a change was made by 
which Hainan was connected, ecclesiastically, with Macao and the 
work there committed to the supervision of one Portuguese and 
two Chinese priests: The devoted and self denying priest whom 
Mr. Swinhoe visited has been sent to Lui-Chow (#f JM). 

Three miles west of Hoi-how is the city of King-chow-fu, 
3% JH HF, where the Chief officials of the Island reside. To reach it 
is a pleasant walk in the afternoon of an autumn day. Part of the 
way lies over grave-covered, barren hills, and part between evergreen 
hedges. Men and women are seen riding on wheel-barrows whose 
wooden wheels squeak outrageously. Many monumental arches or 
rather square gateways are met with, most of them commemorative 
of the virtuous lives of ladies, who, through many years of widow- 
hood, remained faithful to the memory of their betrothed or espoused 
husbands. These structures are conspicuous for their ugliness; no 
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grace or beauty is suggested. They consist of cumbrous stone slabs 
and pillars set up in the stiffest manner possible. The wall of 
King-chow-fu as we approach it from the north has a picturesque 
effect covered as it is with a mass of ferns, figs and various creepers. 
The jficus Hanceana spreadsin a most prolific growth over the 
buttresses, the pale green fruit hanging like numberless pendants 
over the side. - Beside the government buildings, there is not much 
to note within the wall. Many.open spaces covered with ponds, 
gardens and groves of bamboo show that the population is not 
pressed for room. Outside the West gate is a busy mart where 
most of the business is done. Here the trade in cocoanut ware 
centres. The manufacture of cups, bowls, tea services and other 
articles from the shell of the cocoanut is an industry peculiar to 
this part of the Island. Some of the more delicate specimens show 
great skill in carving and silvering. The shops and houses are all 
very low, it being necessary even for a short man to stoop under 
the eaves as he enters the door. Protection against the typhoons, 
for which the Island is noted, is one reason given for this mode of 
construction. In the city and along the road thither are many 
indications of a past prosperity which the present does not equal. 
There is a woful lack of enterprise apparent; a stupor caused by 
opium, perhaps, which paralyses all their energies. 

Our preparations for an extended journey through the interior 
being completed, we set out with our little caravan toward the east. 
Sedan chairs are dispensed with as an expensive luxury and an 
impediment to the proper study of the country. A few minutes 
after starting we pass some curious salt works where troughs of 
sand receive the sea-water from which the salt is made. After 
successive strainings through the sand it is boiled in sheds erected 
for the purpose and salt of a good color and saline quality produced. 
We cross alittle high-tide bay inaferry boat. Flocks of snipe fly up 
as we approach the shore and four or five cranes of great size and 
attractive plumage rise over our heads. A grove of cacti on the 
farther side affords a fair protection from the sun to people waiting 
for the boat. The banks and road-side fields are quite aglow 
with the reddish-purple periwinkle which seems indigenous here. 
Ascending to a higher level we catch the fine sea breeze and 
proceed with comfort to the first halting place in front of a temple 
with two grand trees of the genus TefRinalia in the foreground. 
The road thence leads for a time in a winding course through 
straggling villages with bamboo groves about them which shut out 
all views of the surrounding country. At one of these villages we 
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stop for tiffin and in the dingy little room where the table is set 
with refreshments, we prepare to make the best of it. When all is 
ready for us to partake, a sedan chair coming from the opposite 
direction stops in front of the inn; a well dressed Chinaman gets 
out, enters the room where we are sitting, takes his position on the 
couch at one side and without a word of apology prepares to smoke 
his opium. A farmer on the opposite side who had been deterred 
by our presence, encouraged by the man in the long tunic, prepares 
his pipe and before we are aware of it the sickening fumes of opium 
are poured upon us from either side. We retreat to the open air 
and finish our tiffin under a wretched straw awning, where the 
wind blows the black particles of decayed straw in showers upon us 
as we eat. We meet many coolies with salt fish, betelnuts, sucking 
pigs and other products of the Island; but are most interested in 
two men who have stopped on the outskirts of the village. They 
carry large round baskets with several sections one above the other 
each section divided into eight or ten small compartments, with 
little doors opening on the outside. The chirping of the captives 
tells us that a well stocked aviary is passing by. They are mostly 
brown birds, with a lively, pleasant note, which abound in the 
interior, and these men, after weeks of work among the hills and 
mountains inland, are bringing out their one or two hundred birds 
which find a ready market in Hoi-how. We cross a sandy plain with 
fields of sweet potatoes, peanuts and sugar cane on either side and 
come to a little gulch with peculiar clay sides, worn into odd shapes 
by the action of water at the time of heavy rains. A short distance 
thence we reach a rocky hill covered with great black boulders of 
volcanic origin, from which we descend into a swampy vale, crossed 
by a good stone bridge, which intersects a lotus pond of unusual 
dimensions. Mounting the low hill on the farther side we wind 
through masses of black, rough rocks like scoria, some of it built 
into walls to enclose the fields and gardens and some used as the 
material for constructing the low dungeon-like houses of the 
villages. Under some fine banyans we stop to rest and gather the 
villagers about us. Everybody is chewing sugar cane. The absence 
of tea, the usual beverage on the mainland, is quickly remarked 
and severely felt by our Canton coolies. Its substitutes are spring 
water, congee water and the juicy sugar cane. We choose the first 
being careful to filter it when any doubts of its purity arise. The 
Chinese choose the other two, usually beginning with the congee 
water and continuing indefinitely at the sugar cane. A few minutes 
conversation reveals the fact that the people of this and many of 
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the surrounding villages speak a peculiar Loi (Hainanese pronuncia- 
tion) dialect. The origin of this patois is one of the interesting 
questions that will come up for solution as the history of the people 
is studied more thoroughly. The data at present possessed are too 
meagre to furnish any very definite theory; this much, however, is 
known, that it is the speech of a particular section of the people, 
who are evidently distinct from the Chinese and are also quite 
different from the aborigines in the centre and south of the Island. 
Their dress is somewhat lke the Chinese, but in stature, features 
and speech they. are very unlike them. They are full Chinese sub- 
jects, mingle freely in business, intermarry with the Hainanese, eat 
the same food, live in the same kind of houses, and seem identical 
with them in many respects yet they are certainly distinct. The per- 
sistence with which they hold to their peculiar dialect is remarkable. 
Surrounded on every side by Chinese, in constant intercourse with 
them in many ways, the great majority of them speak only their 
native Loi; while the tribes of aborigines in the interior, with much 
less reason we should think, speak the Hainanese to a great extent. 
The most plausible theory as to the ofigin of these people is that 
they are the descendants of the Miao-tsz, brought ages ago from 
the highlands of Kwangtung aud Kwangsi to act as mediators 
between the Chinese and the wild Les of the interior. A mixture 
of races has occurred, Chinese blood being added in some measure, 
and a people differing from others on the Island is the result. The 
name Loi, by which they are everywhere known, would indicate that 
they must have, in some way, come into very close union with the 
aborigines of the Island. ‘They may have absorbed one tribe of the 
original Les, and adopted their language or the adoption of the 
language may have been a conciliatory measure. At present they are 
quite distinct in physique, language and customs from any of the 
Le tribes further south. These tribes, however, differ very much 
among themselves so that too much may be made of this dissimi- 
larity. Whether they resemble sufficiently any of the tribes of the 
Miao-tsz on the main land to warrant the belief in a common origin 
or not, cannot now be determined. There is a colony of these Lois, 
in Ko-chow, (7% JH) in the district of Shek-shing (#7 $R) who retain 
their peculiar speech, and, if report can be believed, are not on the 
most friendly terms with the surrounding population. They are 
probably an offshoot from these on the north of Hainan. Our 
interest had been awakened by previous accounts of these people 
and as they surrounded us I set to work to collect a vocabulary. 
The list of words and their approximate sounds secured, and 
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subsequently increased, may be the nucleus of something useful in 
the future but is too fragmentary as yet to serve any scientific 
purpose. 

As to the physical features of the north of the Island the chi 
interest is in its geological formation. The rocks, which coyer t 
surface so thickly are evidently of voleanic origin. ‘hey are hard 
and black, in many places filled with cavities caused by bubbles of 
air in the molten mass from which they came. The source of this 
volcanic matter was probably in the “ Humimocks,” two prominent 
hills to the left of us. Those who have visited them say there is 
evidence of their heing the craters of extinet volcanoes, but the 


: ina 
hat this immense 


history of the Island’ records no eruption so t 
supply of igneous rocks must have been thrown out from the bosom 
of these silent Ills in prehistoric times. The people have recognized 
the generous provision of nature and used these rocks in the con- 
struction of their houses, which have a massive but not very cheer- 


ful aspect. The thick dark walls and low roofs may suggest much 


solid comfort, especially in the prospect of frequent typhoons, but 
are not very pleasing to the eye. As we continue our journey the 
road leads between large fields of sugar cane with peanuts inter- 
spersed. Kverywhere the people are chewing sugar cane with the 
utmost encrey, the roads, streets and inn yards being covered with 
the refuse. Bevies of women and girls are digging up peanuts in 
the fields and start like frightened birds at our appearance. As 
evening draws on they gather up their baskets and hooks and wend 
their way to the villages, their spirits unsubdued by the long day’ 

work, if we may judge from the constant chatter and laughing they 
keep up, and the way they chase each other over the newly up- 
turned fields. ‘They seem a healthy, happy set which is more tha 


can be said of the men, enchained as they are by the opium habit 


| 

Our first day’s march, in which we travel seventeen miles, ends at 
the village of Lung-shan, beside which a little stream, spanned by 
a stone bridge, finds its way down to the sea. We are welcomed 
by the more respectable citizens among whom appears a vencrable 
village elder, an octogenarian, who has never seen any of our kind 
before. The country we have traversed is well cultivated, the soil 
is good and the various crops yield a fair increase. The village 
are numerous and substantial and the people most fricudly and 
civil, none of the insulting epithets so cOmmon on the main land 
being heard. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the -discomforts or 
otherwise of the dark and dingy inn where the first might wa 


spent. It was neither better nor worse than many of its kind 
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which are the only accommodations afforded to travelers through 
the Island. Although an early hour was set for starting in the 
morning, a large proportion of the village gathered to see us off. 
Our attention was called ‘to two oxen which they said had been 
slain for us. This was a compliment altogether too overwhelming. 
We had been previously informed of the beef-eating proclivities 
of the Hainanese and soon learned that to supply the wants of the 
market town and six adjacent villages several oxen were killed 
daily. A pleasant walk of two miles past several prosperous vill- 
ages, brought us to an inlet from the sea running up to the 
district city of Ching-mai, ## 38. The air was fresh and whole- 
some ; flocks of birds darted in and out of the hedges; groups of 
large white storks were flying over the fields; scores of magpies 
stalked over the mounds so tame that they would not move until we 
were within a few feet of them. ‘Taking passage in a small boat 
we sailed comfortably up the stream for three miles to our destina- 
tion. On our right a salt marsh stretched for some distance toward 
a line of low bluffs, where villages were set with groups of palm 
trees about them. <A bridal procession was crossing the inlet to one 
of these villages ; as they landed the high tide made it necessary for 
them to wade several rods along the submerged path; the bride’s 
chair, swaying uncomfortably as the coolies slipped on the uncertain 
way, threatened the fair one so carefully concealed behind the 
curtains with an involuntary bath. Landing at the stone jetty we 
look in vain for the town or any sign of traffic. Ascending the 
bluff by the path which is almost choked in places by the profusion 
of vines and shrubs, we come to a square tower and soon after enter 
the west gate of this quaint, little, old city. It is scarcely a mile in 
circumference, oval in shape, with a most dilapidated wall, pierced 
by three gates east, west and south. Not more than half the space 
inside is occupied by the houses, some of the open portions being 
covered with a perfect jungle. Nature has trimuphed over man and 
uses the broken walls and ruined houses to support her luxuriant 
flora; and as if grateful for the help which these ruins give to the 
innumerable vines that need support, she has covered the whole 
mass with a wonderful garment of flowering vines some robust, with 
large, gorgeous flowers, others of finer texture with delicate blossoms 
to correspond. Along the north wall is a long barrier of thorny 
shrubs, more difficult -to pass than the best laid brick and mortar. 
Toward the east a variety of Thunbergiag and Convolvuli cover the 
wall near the examination hall. One section is completely concealed 
for several rods by glistening Rhaphidopheras whose strong ar? 
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sinuous growth extends over supports of lower shrubs as well 
as the battlements of the wall and whose broad and deeply 
pinnate leaves, spread out like a great coolawning. Not far from 
these the Night-blooming Cereus spreads its stiff joints in all 
the glory of its hundreds of gergeous flowers, some half decayed, 
others in bud ready to burst in the evening, while clematis, 
rattan and a vine with a bright fruit, in color and shape like 
an orange, covered with thorns hang thickly over the wall and 
town above the east gate, A weed-like creeper with yellow flowers 
covers the whole eastern section of the southern wall. Inside and 
out the town is a wilderness of luxuriant vegetation. Palms and 
papayas rise conspicuously above the vines and red peppers grow- 
ing wild in great abundance, vigorous plants six and eight feet 
high, fill the open spaces among the trees to the east. On the 
northern wall is a small structure called the “New Sea-view 
Tower,” from which ‘the surrounding country may be seen to 
great advantage; a few miles distant to the north stretches the 
sea; to the south-east rise the Hummocks, and four miles south- 
west lies a line of low hills called the “ Variegated Spring Ridge.” 
All the rest is a dull, slightly rolling plain like a wold or prairie. 
For miles to the south and west little or no sign of cultivation 
appears. The rolling plain is covered over with long grass and 
low shrubs. The country seems capable of cultivation but the people 
or the enterprise are lacking. The inhabitants of the town treated 
us with civil indifference. ‘The whele inn was placed at our disposal 
so that we were comparatively comfortable. The magistrate ignored 
our presence, and most of the men seemed more devoted to their 
opium pipes than to anything else. Its ravages were evident on 
every side. Our attention was directed to a notice posted up in a 
prominent place to the effect that in passing to and fro through the 
streets men and women must be careful to keep apart. A rather 
sluggish stream, coming from the direction of the Hummocks, flows 
along the south side of the town. It is spanned by two bridges, the 
lower one of which is rather a fine structure, built just above a fall 
in the stream over which the water pours abruptly a distance of 
fifty or sixty feet. Near the end of the bridge is a remarkable stone 
pagoda almost conical in shape, broad at the base but tapering 
rapidly to a point. Our course as we leave Ching-mai is over this 
bridge toward the south-west across some low hills of heavy clay 
which the slight rain has rendered very slippery. Flowering 
creepers in great abundance festoon the hedges along our path, cons- 
picuous among them being a delicate white species of Thunbergia, 
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vith leaves of a velvety texture. ‘Two miles of rather hard walking 
brine us to “Thunder” station, TT a if, where refreshments are 


to tempt us, but we press on another two miles to the 
market of “ Many Peaks,” 4 2 iff, where a few hours are spent. 
>name is peculiar and seems to have been given to mark the 
absence of peaks rather than their presence. The hill of Variegated 
Spring, BH # 4a, is passed to the left, fine views of the sea greet 
us on the right, a deep bay running inland at this point. We find 
excellent water, clear and sweet, in this town. The hofies are all 
built of the black rock referred to above, low roofed and very solid 
looking. Market is held on alternate days but little else than salt 
] 


LL and V6 cetables is sold. 


an 
| 


is A few tens of books were readily 
disposed of. Soon after leaving this town we come to a small 
stream flowing in a deep channel down to the estuary at the foot of 


the hills 


and spanned by a substantial bridge. Several large 
trees 


spread a delightful shade under which a dozen or more 
travelers are resting while the wind, strong and fresh from the sea, 
blows health with every breath. A queer little road-side inn stands 
at the end of the bridge. Its mud walls and straw roof scarcely 
suffice to keep out the rain. Straw beds, soft boiled rice and congee 
water are prepared for the rest and refreshment of travelers. We 
coutinue 


“e 


our journey another hour over the rolling plain to the 
tation,” RK ey Ti, where we take our noonday rest on the 
soft green grass under a fine old tree. A little straw thatched 
cottage is scarcely an apology for the inn supposed to exist. To 
the right opens a natural lane bordered by high hedges of bamboo 


and other plants. It stretches away lke an avenue leading to a 


Burnt S 


park and is gay with a variety of floral decorations. Some cocoanut 
palms furnish us with half-ripe fruit from which we take our first 


draught of the new milk fresh from the shell. The young fruit 


usk is of a golden yellow, yields a good quart of the 





ich we are eager to taste, but instead of the nectar we 


had anticipated we find an acid juice, raw and flavorless, which, 
after the addition of a little sugar, becomes mildly pleasant. We 
are made aware of the fact that this is not the season to luxuriate 
in cocoanut milk, which pleasure is reserved for the months of 


pring and early sammer, when the beverage is said to be truly 


delightful. Our way soon leads us to a bridgeless stream where the 


choice of wading or being ferried over on the backs of our coolies 
is presented to us; we choose the latter and are soon on the 
elevated, undulating plain again. The country is monotonous but 
not unattractive; the highest hills we cross do not rise more than 
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one or at most two hundred feet above the sea level. There are 
few trees to be seen, only rank wild grass and insignificant shrubs 
which bend before the wind like the waves of the sea. It seems an 
ideal grazing country capable of supporting great numbers of sheep 
or larger cattle, but only a few small herds are seen. ‘The presence 
of some concealed from sight is indicated by the monotonous clgck- 
ing of wooden bells. We saw no game although the place seemed 
admirably fitted to afford convenient covert. This facility for con- 
cealment may account for our seeing nothing in a section where 
game was supposed to abound. Here and there clumps of cocoanut 
palms are seen towering in fine proportions above all else. They 
are the insigmia of the Island, its chief and most conspicuous pro- 
duct, its banner scarcely ever out of sight waving free and proudly 
over all. Along the water courses the caryot@ palm rises stiff and 
stately with its broad and much frayed leaves. Sumac, rattan, 
honey suckle, callicarpa and other familiar plants intermingled with 
some new and striking are ones, abound. At this point we see the 
first of.the buffalo carts much used on the Island, great clumsy 
things with two inmense, solid wooden wheels, which cut deep 
tracks in the soil. They are usually drawn by water buffaloes 
hitched singly or tandem, and each cart has a carrying capacity 
of about halfa ton. As we approach the market of the Deeply 
Wooded Hills, #§ jj, the most extensive groves yet seen appear 
toward the south. A nearer view shows them to be the woodlands 
encircling several large villages in close connection with the mar- 
ket, making the name of the place more than a mere fancy. Tho 
approach to Sim-toa (Hainanese pronunciation) is more attractive 
than the town itself. A delightful fragrance from some flowering 
plants, which, unfortunately, we could not find, filled the air as we 
drew near. ‘Two fines trees of the fig family on either side of the 
road, with good stone seats underneath, afforded a convenient rest- 
ing place. <A fringe of trees along an open field, some with leaves 
of a silvery under surface tossed by the wind so that silver gleams 
flashed through the green, and clusters of buff-colored flowers, 
formed an attractive feature in the landscape. ‘The town consists 
of one long street running east and west, with a cross street running 
south. Quantities of sucking pigs are reared here, and sent to Hoi- 
how, the little fellows, four or five catties weight, bringing three 
hundred cash each. Secured in loosely woven bamboo pockets 
they are packed four or five together, end-wise with their noses up 
in the strong round bamboo baskets peculiar to this district. We 
put up at the best inn in the town. As far as our observation goes, 
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all the inn-keepers in Hainan are women. This may be an indica- 
tion of their independence, another proof of which is the fact that 
many of the women carry the money purse from which they 
supply their husbands with spending money. I frequently noticed 
that in buying a book or a little medicine or some article from 
a passing seller, the husband had to apply to the wife for the 
cash, and what was more significant did not always get it. Our 
hostess at this place was very sharp and active. She took no rest 
from morning till night and tried to make others follow the same 
rule. She was a perfect termagant, lashing with her never silent 
tongue all who came near. She had a husband, a pitiful handful 
of wizened humanity, who did nothing but smoke opium and eat 
the food his wife prepared in ample quantities for him, meekly 
bending to the storms of abuse which experience had told him were 
inevitable. No chance of increasing her hoard of cash escaped her. 
One of our Canton coolies objected to the salt-boiled rice and pro- soft 
ceeded to cook his own which brought on a fearful outburst of 
wrath at the prospect of losing a few cash. Her son,,a boy 
of eighteen, but stunted by ill treatment until he was scarcely 
larger than a child of eight, was sent to bring an extra lamp for our 
room which he brought .but soon come back weeping with the 
information that his mother would kill him if we did not return the 
lamp, no such extravagance being allowed in the establishment. 
The people in this town speak mostly the Loi dialect, but under- 
stand Hainanese and a few of them Cantonese, which was a great 
comfort to me. Books were taken in almost every house and shop, 
and several schools showed that education was not altogether © 
neglected ; but the opium dens were more numerous than the schools 
and the habit of smoking seemed almost universal among the men. 
Our course from this point continued in a south-west direction 
over a rolling country composed of red clay soil. Groves of trees 
appeared on either side breaking the monotony of the plain. We 
followed the ox-cart road meeting a number of the clumsy vehicles 
with tandems of the equally clumsy water-oxen. One-and-a-half 
miles out from the. “@eeply wooded hills” we passed the boundary 
of the Ching-mai, ## 3§, and Lam-ko, —& 7%, districts marked by 
stone pillars, and shortly after stopped to rest in a peculiar arbor 
made of the trunks of cactus plants, straw thatched, with the 
crooked bodies of some cactus trees for seats. All the roads are 
lined with the cactus which makes an excellent hedge, but grows so 
fast that it soon chokes the way unless it is constantly trimmed. 
Waste land is so plentiful here, that rather than take the trouble to 
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trim the cactus hedges and repair the old road, the people strike 
out into new ones as soon as the old become impassable. After 
several miles travel, we come to the little market town of Shiin-t6 
ft #£€, where an excellent inn affords us clean and comfortable 
quarters free from noise, with a private entrance in the rear. The 
massive wood-work of these houses is noteworthy. No pine or any 
soft wood is available on the Island. So that the wood-work of the 
houses is of solid hard wood, much of it well dressed and polished. 
It gives a rich appearance to the room to see the hard-wood pillars, 
the doors with broad panels of polished teak, the chairs, table and 
beds of materials which only wealth can secure on the main land. 
The number of inns and the accommodations they afford shows that 
the aggregate of travel through the year is great. In this little 
town are a dozen inns or more. The people all speak Loi and have 
a different cast of features from those in the other towns passed 
through. They are very dark in complexion, with deep-set eyes 
and a very un-chinese look. Back of the town is a small lakelet and 
on a grassy islet rising on the spongy soil in the midst of it were 
several fine cranes, of a silver-grey hue, unlike any seen before. 
As. we continue our journey the land improves. Good roads. 
make comfortable walking and people in the fields show that the 
land is being utilized. As a picture of rural peace and harmony we 
see a boy plowing with several magpies following close at his heels, 
and crows flying leisurely about without fear of being molested. 
Busy hands are digging up the peanuts and rows of ox-carts are 
waiting to receive and carry them to the villages. The transition 
from these pleasant scenes to the wretched little town of Sam-yen 
where we breakfast is not the most agreeable. We leave it as soon 
as possible and continue our way still over rolling country, now 
more thickly studded with villages. Signs of a larger population 
and increased cultivation of the soil appear on every hand as we 
approach the town of Ne-pe, #§ #6, (Hainanese pronunciation). 
To the north-east lies a fine plain covered with rice just ready 
for the sickle; many reapers are at work with scores of snow- 
white egrets following ‘them to pick up the grain that falls. 
Beyond Ne-pe the soil is sandy and mostly given up to the 
cultivation of rice. A rich plain’ eight or ten miles long and 
four miles wide is covered with golden grain. Scores of reapers 
are busy gathering in the harvest; buffalo carts are waiting 
to carry off the grain; paddy birds, crows and magpies eagerly follow 
to share in the ample harvest, and great flocks of ducks riot in the 
flooded fields. In several places the path is submerged, giving us 
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some inconvenience in avoiding the overflowing water. For some 
time our eyes have been watching the groves of trees with isolated 
palms looming up that mark the situation of the city of Lam-ko, 
G5 ij. Weapproach it, from the east through a village, passing 
under a large monumental gateway covered with lichen which 
obscures the imscriptions and soon after under a smaller one of 
similar construction. <A river flows along the south and east sides 
of the city, the muddy water rushing in a swift current to the sea. 
aX few miles distant, &\ little octagonal pagoda stands at the end of a 
good stone bridge over which we pass to the east gate of the city. 
The main street runs from the east to the west gate ; the city is oval 
in shape and somewhat larger than Ching-mmai, {#3. Jour gates in 
the wall, which are never shut, might indicate a remarkably peace- 
ful state of affairs, were it not that the condition of the walls renders 
the closing of the gates a work of supererogation. No good houses 
appear; even the magistrate’s residence is in a very dilapidated state. 
A gaudy Confucian temple, with college attached, in the centre 
of the town attracts attention. It has been constructed with great 
care and a little efficient superintendence would keep it in good 
repar. ‘The attractions of the opium pipe overcome all other claims 
with those in charge and the fine building is suffering for want of 
care. Within the west gate is a large open space occupied, in part, 
by rice fields. Lam-ko, [§& i is the centre of a rich grain district, 
the rice lands stretching for miles to the northeast and south. To 
the west the land rises gradually to a prominent lull, and as soon 
as a certain level is reached the red clay reappears. On our way to 
this hill, called the Ko-shan-ling, 7% #4, we passed a noisy com- 
pany holding some ceremonies in a mat shed, preparatory to plow- 
ing the field, to secure a prosperous season. Along the base of the 
jull and up its sides are several villages, closely encircled by bamboo 
groves. The hill is on a point jutting out into the sea, and from the 
top which is perhaps six or seven hundred feet above the sea, the 
whole surrounding country is laid before the eye. The strong 
breeze from the sea made it difficult for us to stand. <A peculiar 
temple stands on the highest point of the hill nearest the sea. It is 
built entirely, roof and all, of the loose stones scattered on the lull- 
top, and is regarded as an object of great interest by the people. 
From this point the outline of the coast toward ‘Tan-chow is seen ; 
a deep inlet on the south runs up from the sea. Toward the south- 
east a line of hills appears, the outlying spurs of the higher ranges 
inland. Near the top of the hill are springs of good water and a 


small pond where the cattle from the villages come to drink and the 
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women to wash clothes. On our return from the hill an invitation to 
visit the magistrate was awaiting us. He had heard of our expedi- 
tion and immediately inquired if the object of our visit to the hill 
was to settle the “fung-shui” of the place. He told us that not 
long before several foreigners had landed in a boat, gone to the top’ 
of the hill and made observations of some kind. They were probably 
from some gun-boat engaged in surveying the coast and their 
object was, no doubt, to fix the position of this point for use in the 
charts. Much similar work has been done of late years to the great 
benefit of all who travel along the coast. It is remarkable that 
with all the commerce that has passed up and down the coast in the 
last half century, the actual position of Hai-nan had not been 
determined until a few year ago. The position given in the charts 
was not less than twelve miles in error. This has now been cor- 
rected and accurate surveys of the whole coast are being gradually 
obtained. The Lam-ko Magistrate was a pleasant old gentleman 
fromm Kiang-soo province. He looked upon his position as a kind of 
exile but was certainly more fortunate than some of his colleagues 
in the smaller districts of King-chow-fu. The people in the town 
were very friendly; many of them spoke Cantonese, and a good 
number of books were disposed of. Several villages to the west and 
east were visited,in one of which I was taken to a school where the 
discipline was such that my entrance made no break in the routine 
of study; after one glance the boys went on with their lessons as 
though no one were present. In this district are found the largest 
numbers of that peculiar people who speak the Loi dialect ; most of 
the villages are occupied by them and their patois is often called 
the Lam-ko dialect (f& #§ if). Few of them are to be met with 
outside of Lam-ko and Ching-mai, {# jf, districts. In enumerating 
the various tribes of the Les on the Island they are frequently 
spoken of as the Pun-ti Les, literally native Les, pun-ti however 
being the usual designation of the Chinese in the south of China. 
In dress they differ slightly from the Chinese, the outer tunic 
being shorter and the shoes of a different pattern. The women 
wear peculiar earrings, large brass hooks, in shape like staples, and 
others like great hoops with long pointed heads extending above 
the lobe of the ear. 

Leaving Lam-ko we turn our backs upon the sea and direct 
our course south-east toward the centre of the Island. We follow 
the general direction of the river that flows down from the hills 
crossing it several times. For the first four miles the way leads 
over a level plain, the road submerged in places, rice being the 
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chief production of the land. On little patches of higher ground, 
mostly covered with graves, small herds of cattle are feeding, 
watch over them being kept by boys who sit behind the hedges, 
almost lost in the great straw coats that protect them from the 
fresh wind blowing. <A well dressed man riding on a water buffalo 
drew our attention as something new. Passing near a large village 
to the east, with twenty-five palms to mark its location, we come 
suddenly upon the market town of Mai-ta, 32 3K, (Hainanese pro- 
nunciation), the one long street filled with busy throngs, salt fish 
and vegetables being the principal articles for sale. We become at 
once the centre of attraction, a dense crowd gathering, each one 
eager to eatch a glimpse of so unusual a spectacle, making it diffi- 
cult for us to proceed. My friend found an old acquaintance whom 
be had relieved on his previous journey and under his direction we 
were soon conducted to a comfortable lodging place. The people 
were eager for books and medicines which we supplied as quickly 
and as fully as possible. Our intention was to leave early the next 
day, but the people returning from the market had spread the news 
of our arrival and the fame of my friend’s medical skill through the 
villages far and near, so that on the following morning our doors 
were besieged by an eager and impatient throng, gentry and com- 
mon people, scholars and laborers all come together, some in chairs, 
some on horses, until the street was filled with their equipages. 
Cards in great numbers with most polite and flattering requests 
for attendance, requests in which whole villages united signed by 
the-elders, were showered upon the modest Doctor. It was impossi- 
ble to attend to them all at once and almost equally difficult to 
follow*the exact order in which the requests were presented. Wo 
gave up the day to them, locked the inner door and set a guard, 
admitting only a few at a time. Over one hundred were treated 
and prescribed for and many sent away for whom nothing could be 
done. ‘The readiness with which they took the foreigner’s medicine 
and submitted to operations was surprising. ‘The number of 
villages represented shows the country to be very populous and the 
appearance of the people indicated a good degree of prosperity. 
Nearly all of them spake Loi, an interpreter being necessary when 
conversing with them. We received only respect, friendliness and 
pressing invitations to remain among them. We were obliged to 
decline all such invitations and, in spite of their entreaties, left 
for Ma-ting, F§ 4%, five miles distant where we hoped to spend a 
quiet Sabbath. The way thither is through a level country with 
some low bluffs along the river. We crossed the stream in little 
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punts and, ascending the farther bank, passed through an attractive 
grove of young trees. Deputations from villages along the way 
met us begging for the Doctor’s attendance, often in incurable 
cases. ‘l'owns and hamlets on every side surrounded by fine groves 
of bamboos, banyans, jack-fruit and other attractive trees gave 
a pleasing aspect to the landscape. It was nearly datk when we 
reached our stopping place and some difficulty was encountered in 
securing a suitable inn. We were taken to several which were 
too small but finally found one which had room enough but was 
rather too public. It was constructed in the same manner as most 
of the other houses in the town, of small bamboos placed upright 
and interlaced at intervals with thongs of the same material, 
the whole plastered over with red clay and covered with a 
straw roof. When all the doors were.shut numberless openings 
appeared on every side, through which curious eyes were peer- 
ing to see the first white men who had ever visited their town. 
Unpleasant quarters, the heat of the sun, and crowds of curious 
people, especially boys, combined to make Sunday an uncomfortable 
day. On Monday the market was held and thousands of people 
thronged the little town, bringing all manner of produce for sale, 
sweet potatoes and yams in abundance, a variety of vegetables, 
grain, sucking pigs, small bamboos for building houses, tobacco, 
saltsbeef, and salt-fish. There was very little pork and no fruit 
except papayas. The quantity of beef consumed is astonishing to 
ene who thinks of the Chinese mainly as a pork-fed people. 
An early walk through the town showed six fine beeves already 
slaughtered. The meat is of a superior quality fand very cheap. 
Most of those killed are.young cattle in fine condition as the tallow 
is one of the chief sources of profit. This with the hides, horns and 
bones, the latter to be used as a fertilizer, are more important 
than the flesh. The scarcity of pork for sale is due in a measure 
to the constant supply of beef which the procuring of hides and 
tallow throws on the market at cheaper rates but is mainly due 
to the great ‘export trade in live pigs which has sprung up in 
late years making it a more profitable business to rear them and 
send them to Hoi-how for shipment to Hongkong than to consume 
them at home. The people, though evidently not very literary, 
took the books offered for sale very readily. The use of a small 
temple was secured and the medical work carried on with great 
enthusiasm. The eagerness of the people for the Doctor’s help 
was fully equal to that at Mai-te, and the number of those treated 
was greater by one-half. The Loi being the prevailing dialect an 
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interpreter was needed most of the time, an intelligent young 
man volunteering his services for this purpose. Among those 
who came was a family of very respectable people who spoke 
Cantonese. This aroused my curiosity and upon inquiry I found 
them to be from the town of P*‘ag-she (3 #%) ten miles south 
where a colony of Ko-chow (j% J) people settled nearly two 
hundred years ago. The place now contains about five thousand 
people who have preserved the language and customs of their 
fore-fathers intact. Their speech is almost pure Cantonese. This 
is another proof of how these different elements of the population, 
while coming into constant contact with each other, preserve 
their own identity, each remaining a distinct people, and confirms 
the theory that the Loi speaking people, who hold so rigidly to 
their peculiar dialect, are quite distinct in origin from any of the 
other inhabitants of the Island. An early hour was fixed for start- 
ing next day, and as we stepped out of the inn by the light of the 
morning moon we saw three men who had come twenty miles to 
see the Doctor. They had missed the way and traveled all night 
and were now waiting at the door of the inn for his appearance. 
Similar instances occurred in the following days in one case a father 
carrying his child forty miles in a basket in hope of getting relief. 
At 4a.m. we were fully under way, the bright moon over head 
shedding abundance of light. A heavy dew was falling which soon 
turned into a soaking mist that obscured the rising sun for several 
hours. My friend’s Chinese assistant amused us by hoisting an 
umbrella to avoid moon-stroke we said at first, but the wisdom of 
his course was soon apparent as our clothes began to hang damp 
and heavy about us. Three miles out we crossed a brook and soon 
after the river and its chief tributary, which run near together and 
unite a short distance below. A pleasant walk of ten miles through 
a country where a good harvest was in process of being gathered 
in brought us at 8 a.m. to the little market town of Ha-lang, 
%m 3%, (Loi pronunciation) where we waited impatiently the 
preparations for breakfast. The town has but one street with 
broad sheds in front of the shops on either side and a narrow open 
path in the middle. All the people speak the Loi dialect. Several 
large beeves were slaughtered and we can testify as'to the excellent 
quality of the meat. Rolls of strong, white cotton cloth woven in 
the villages; a very fragrant kind of tobacco; beans, rice, papayas 
and immense bamboo baskets four and five feet high for storing 
rice, were offered for sale. Leaving the town at noon we caught 
the welcome sight of hills, much higher than any yet seen. Some 
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of them covered with trees to their tops. Behind these hills rose 
mountain ranges, of varying height. One conspicuous peak, isolated 
from the others, rose like a great dome to the south, a prominent 
land-mark by which to direct our course. Passing rapidly the rich 
rice lands, with the reapers, ox-carts, ducks and wild fowl all help- 
ing to gather in the harvest, we came to the first low range of hills. 
It is thickly covered with vegetation, the road being completely 
arched over in places, by the canopy of trees interlaced with 
flowering vines. Wild camellias and other flowering shrubs adorned 
the hedges’; new varieties of ornamental creepers appeared in great 
abundance; a white convolvulus with a profusion of blossoms, 
another kind with hairy leaves and calix and pinkish-purple flowers, 
others bell-shaped, creamy white with a rich purple centre set’ 
among glossy leaves with a white velvety under surface. Wooded 
hills with villages set against them appear@escending this line of 
hills, another small, rice plain is crossed before we stop to rest on 
the slope above a little straw hut under a grove of graceful liquid 
amber trees which now begin to appear in abundance. A few 
miles more and we ascend another range somewhat higher than 
the last. Cattle are grazing on the slopes; cultivated fields stretch 
along the foot and to our right, as we near the summit, the finest 
woodland scene we have yet met greets us. ‘Tall trees in magnifi- 
cent proportions rise over the smaller growth, many of them new to 
us but none the less attractive. From the summit of the ridge we 
get the first good view of the hill-country we are about to enter 
and the prospect is charming. Such variety of form and pleasing 
combination of hill and plain was not suspected as we journeyed 
over the lowlands and we are ready to enjoy it with a keener relish, 
if possible, because of the contrast with the tame and quiet districts 
left behind. Along the ridge on which we stand are the remains 
of fortifications thrown up by the Hak-ka insurgents in the rebellion 
a few years ago when they made a successful stand against the 
Lam-ko troops. This Hak-ka war was a striking, we might almost 
say characteristic, episode in the history of the Island. These 
earth-works are witness of their turbulent but courageous spirit. 
The hands that raised them however are scattered in exile or 
moulder with the soil. Deferring particulars of the Hak-ka occu- 
pancy of the Island until we have ‘seen more of this district, we 
proceed down the gentle slope, one-and-a-half miles to the town 
of Wo-she (4 47) where, for the present, we take leave of the 
reader. 
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THE PROVERBS AND COMMON SAYINGS OF THE CHINESE. 
sy Rev. Artuur H. Sairn. 
(Continued from page 93.) 
VI.—PUNS AND OTHER LINGUISTIC DIVERSIONS. 

(HE peculiar structure of the written character, and the homoph- 

onous nature of the Chinese language, render every varicty 
of play both upon the shapes of characters and upon their meaning, 
not only easy but inevitable. ‘The great use which is made of such 
play by the Chinese themselves, may justify a somewhat extended 
illustration of their widely varying qualities. In order to accomplish 
_ this end, it will be necessary to make little excursions here and there, 
into regions which do not pertain exclusively to ‘Proverbs and 
Common Sayings. Yet, with the Reader’s permission, will we 
imitate the sagacious Donkey on the broad highway, who, as the 
saying goes, takes now a nibble on this side, and now a bite on that, 
(KB _E 65 RF HE — O PB — PB), still all the while making a 
general, though somewhat deliberate, progress toward his goal. Or, 
if this similitude please thee not let us copy the Irishman on a 
holiday ‘spree’ with his shillalah, whose simple creed was whenever 
he saw a head, to hit it. 

There are, in the first place, what among a people so practical 
and sober as the Chinese, we should least have expected, Acted Puns 
or Charades. 

Thus in some localities it is customary, upon moving into a 
new dwelling, that the first articles which are introduced, shall be a 
vase (3% P*ing), which is placed upon a table, (f% An), accompanied 
by the ornament called Ju-i (49 %&) or As-you-wish, made of jade or 
wood and shaped like a flattened letter 8. This singular, and to an 
Occidental perfectly incomprehensible proceeding, is a Chinese 
charade or acted pun, upon the familiar expression: Ping an ju 4, 
2B # gy FE. In plain words the meaning is; ‘May you in your new 
home enjoy Peace and Tranquility,’ and ‘ obtain all the desire of 
your heart.’ 

Again we meet with the picture pun. Of this the common say- 
ing, K‘'ao Tien ch'ih fan, $F We fR, ‘Man depends upon Heaven 
for food’ * may serve as an example. It is not unusual to see 


* It is customary. in some of the countless Sects of China for the Head-master 
(% fii 48) to assign to the members the task of composing an Ode upon 
some subject connected with the doctrines taught. (Imagine a christian congre- 
gation where the minister committed to the individuals who happened to bo 
present, the business of inditing the hymns to be used at the next meeting!) 
That the persons to whom this task is allotted, can not read a single character, 
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lithographs of tablets in which this proverb has been represented in 
a very effective manner. A man is depicted as engaged in swallow- 
ing a bowl of rice, while he leans (/*ao SE) against a gigantic 7'Ven, 
Fe, character. One of these tablets is to be seen in the Hui Chtuan 
cu (fe St Fe) in the city of Chi Nan Fu. The letter-press below the 
engraving sometimes: gives excellent advice on the art of practicing 
‘Virtue,’ for the sake of attracting attention to which, the picture 
pun was apparently devised. Upon the wall which is always erected 
in front of the entrance of a Chinese yamén to screen it from the street, 
(HB BE) is constantly to be seen, as every one knows, a representa- 
tion of a frightful composite quadruped, equipped with the scales of 
a fish, the head of a dragon, the tail of a lion, and the hoofs of a 
horse, and called a tan. This monster is fabled to have an insati- 
able appetite for devouring the Sun, upon his attempting to swallow 
which, he invariably falls, and is dashed in pieces upon his native 
mountains. This thinly disguised allegory is intended to illustrate 
the folly of avarice, (#) the character for which is employed to 
represent the beast in question, thus furnishing another instance 
of the picture pun. By the side of the fan are drawn tigers, 
leopards &c., with ingots of gold and silver in close proximity, to 
denote that wherever (unjust) gain is to be had, it is accompained 
with certain loss, (4 Fi] wh @ ). 
and are utterly ignorant of the laws of rhyme and rhythm, is a circumstance 


of no moment whatever. Any sort of a composition, however unequal the 
lines or however imperfect the rhymes, will pass inuster. In what is known as 
the Sect of Old Heaven (% K FY), the following crude verses were produced 
in this way. They furnish a sort of commentary on the proverb quoted above, 
and also in the closing line exemplify the inconsequential nature of the popular 
theological thinking, where by a singular anticlimax the debt said to be due to 
Ileaven, is made payable to Buddha! 





‘On Heaven we lean—on Heaven we all depend; 
it is Heaven that doth our food and raiment send; 
When this we ponder, and minutely weigh, 
The debt we owe to Heaven seems hard to pay. 
The Rain, the Dew—from Heaven they have their birth, 
And overspread the surface of the earth. 
In plenteous years with bounteous food ywe’re blest, 
And none by cold and hunger are distrest ; 
Each day we eat our periodic meals, 
And Heaven’s great goodness each recipient feels. 
What shall we offer up to Heaven, its merey to requite ? 
We ought to beat upon our breast, and Buddha’s praise recite,’ 
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Whatever may have been its original effect upon Chinese 
officials, there is reason to fear that this form of wll 2 has long 
since become perfectly inert. The permanent and universal appoint- 


ment of these fabulous creatures to perform this singular function 
exhibits, however, the’ strong bias ‘of the Chinese mind toward 
word-play. Who but the Chinese would have selected the Bat as the 
pictorial emblem of Happiness ? And this is done, not because the 
sat is supposed to enjoy more felicity than a Cat, a Rat or a 
Hedgehog but merely on the ground that the character which means 
Bat (2°u i) happens to be identical in sound with the character 


: ee ae a : é; 
which denotes Prosperity, (J jj). Thus in one drawing we meet 
with a corpule 


t 


il 


oflicer in a red robe, grasping in his hand a sword. 
Lmmediately in front are five red bats (Fi (S| £I i) this suggests 
the phrase 1 tsai yen ch*ien Fi TE WE Tif ée. ‘ Happiness (all the five 
kinds) are before you in plain sight.’ 

Again, a vase (Png if), with clear vapor issuing from its 
mouth, is drawn with the five bats in the midst 
suggests Ching ping we fu, Hi AB Hh ig ‘Perfect Tranquillity and 
the Five Melicities.’ 

~ Other examples are extremely abundant, a few specimens of 
which will suffice to illustrate their character. In some of them the 
pun is imperfect. For instance, a bat holds in his mouth two 
golden eash, and in his claws peaches, which represent the fruit of 
immortality ripening in the gardens af Hsi Wang Mu, (fF Ee BR), 
but once in 3000 (or as others say 9000) years. The bat stands 
for Prosperity, £w (jj), the - ch for old age, Shou (#), while the 
two cash (Shuang-ch*ien HE FB) very imperfectly suggest the words 
Shuang-ch' tian HE As, “both pee the whole pole: thus eae 
ing for the expression, Fu Shou shuang chtiian WR HB BA, ¢ 
. Happiness and Longevity each in completeness.’ 

‘The characters representing Prosperity, Wealth &c., are those 
most constantly met with in this connection. Tlius, a few buds of 
the peony (called the F lower of Wealth because found in the gardens 
of the rich), placed beside w jar in which are seen a b uir of gold fish, 
suggests the words Fu Kuei yu yi 3 HA BR, ie. ‘Riches and 
Honor in superabundance.’ 

So also a kind of halberd, having a crescent shaped blade, and 
known as Chi (#i%), with a musical plate, Ch'ing (#), and two fish, 
stand for the phrase Chi chting yu yi FE BA RB, signifying ‘ Aus- 
picious Happiness in overplus. The Ju-i or curved ornament 
already referred to, is @ common object in ao devoting the 
realization of one’s wishes. Thus a pen, Pi i a lump of silver, 
Ting ($Z) and a book, Kou (#4) (the latter suggesting the Ju-t), stands 


of the vapor. This. 
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for the words Pi ting ju i, hE Hn FF, meaning that events will 
‘Certainly happen as you wish.’ So likewise two branches of a 
persimmon tree, Shih (ff), with the hook as before, signify, ‘This 
affair will turn out as you desire,’ Shih shih ju i 3 HE An FF. VF clicitous 
sentences expressing a desire for sons who shall obtain official 
distinction, are frequent subjects for picture-puns. Thus a cock 
crowing in the midst of a flock of little chickens, denotes ‘ Instruc- 
tionof sons to gain a name’ ¥% - A&R #, the last character being sug- 
gested by the crowing (Ta ming Ff WG) of the cock, an accomplish- 
ment which he is supposed to be imparting to his children. A cap 
KKuan (7), a2 girdle, Tai (FF), a boat, Chuan (fps), and a pomegranate, 
Liu (#4), signify a wish that the members of a family in successive 
generations may obtain official position, Kuan tai ch'uan lin"? FG ff 
#t- So likewise the picture of two children, one of whom clasps a 
reed pipe, sheng (#£), and holds in his hand a lotus blossom, /ien jit, 
while the other grasps a cassia flower, Huei (RE), suggests ; ‘ May you 
have a suecession of honorable sons,’ Lien she ng Kuei tzu i FE ti Ff. 

A single additional example must suffice. Upon the sereen walls 
of certain yamens, is to be seen an old man, called the Heavenly 
Magistrate (FE fe); who points with his finger to the sun, Chih jih 
($4 H),. Bencath is a peck measure, Tou (=+), which is an allusion 
to the pint, Sheng (Ff), ten of which make a Chinese peck. The 
hidden significance of this delineation is found in the words: Chih 


jih kao sheng FH OF BE, ‘Pointing to the day of lofty promotion.’ 


On one side are a brace of deer, Lu (fff), which intimate that tho 
post to which the happy individual is to be appointed, will have an 
abundant emolument, Lu (ig). 

The ordinary conversation of the Chinese is full of puns, of every 
imaginable quality, from the coarse banter of the peasant, to the 
refined quibble of the scholar. Of the former an instance occurs in 
the expression upon the lips of every one in China, Fw ts‘ai (#& HH) 
to get rich. When he hears an acquaintance boasting of his pros- 
pects, or of his achievements in this line, the auditor derisively 
exclaims: Jw ts‘ai ! Fa kuan ts ai! (%& Ff Hf) ‘Get a coffin ? implying 
that is the only wealth xe is likely to gain. Used by a person of his 
own affairs, it is self depreciatory. “ Why do you persist in eating 
such quantities of onions,” (tstung 7%) was asked of a country- 
man. ‘Oh! I am trying to acquire a little intelligence,” (Chang 
i tienrh tung ming $& — Be WM WA) was the ready answer. 

[t is not strange that the man is deaf, like his father,” said one 
in reply to an expression of wonder at the coincidence, ‘ does not: 


the proverb say; ‘The Deaf beget deaf children, and Phoenixes 
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hbeect Phoenixes ?? (ae PE ae fel, PE Je.) the proverb does say, 
however, is nothing of the kind, but that “Dragons (Lung, identical 
in sound with Lung deaf) beget Dragons’, (fig 2 i iit, Jel ZE WA). 

It is related of the celebrated Chinese bea ty Pao Ssu (438 qy]) 
the she fell into a confirmed mela while, and ideo r smile. 
By a false alarm, the feudatory princes were summoned ‘to the capi- 
tal to defend the state, and at sight of their embarassment and 
surprise, Pao Ssu burst into a langh {See Mayer’s Manual No. 541]. 
Hence the saying; ‘Thousands of gold would not buy this one 
laugh,’ + 4 ¥ W 3a — 48, An individual who had established a 
public school (J hsiao #§ 4) and who found the expenses far in 


excess of his anticipations, epitomized his experience in a new 


reading of this sayING ; Rien chin nan mai che ti hsiao se be 3 
‘Thousands of gold would not pay for this public school.’ 

‘Enough, enoneh,” exclaimed a euest to the host who was 
ee Do nol fill ib. ie Fullness mal 


mischief,” ( (45 4% 9). quotation from the Shu Ching and the J 


pouring ithe inevitable eup of tea, 


Ching; ‘Pride (fullness) invites calamity ; humility reaps its reward’ 


On an oceasion when boat-hire on the Peiho river was extrava- 
gantly high, a party of Chinese engaged a passage on a boat (46 fps) 
to ‘Tune chon. At meht the boat was found to be so crowded 
with passenvers—the boatmen determined when it rained puddings 

L 
to h td ip heir dish—t hat there was not even room to lic down. 
Complaint was made to the head boatman, who promptly replied 

ptr | 
that no injustice had been done to anyone, since all they bargained 
for was space to sif mp in, (iam ane Wi 

A Chinese upon being introduced to a foreigner who had 
selected the extraordinary surname o Ke (+E) immediately inquired 
for the character, and being informed that t it was that vale ‘ consists 
in the combination of ‘up’? and ‘dow (EF =f) not inaptly 

1 


replied that such a name as that ‘would not work up, and ‘ would 


not go di wn, (EA EP AH). 


[t is not ‘cigners only ctl re bantered by ‘ borrowing’ their 


ee is ee 
names. Many Chinese eens are clever hits at a man’s charac- 
ter, while others hit his character thro uvh his cha vs. Thus an 


official, unpopular on account of his undue severity, whose name 

was Clien Ssu Lian 7 (Pai a FE), received the nickname of Chien Ssv 
LS Wy gd. "ite heavy by four ounces (in the pound). 

1 the province of Shantung, contiguous to the Grand Canal 


are two little villages which were, among others, originally set apart 


for the home of those appointed to public ervice on the Canal. 
Pt 
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Such villages are called Z*un (Hf) and—the invention of more 
ambitjous names perhaps involving too much mental exertion— 
several of these hamlets received as designation only numbers as 
Ti san (Sun (A = Hf), Ti wu Cun (of th if), Ti chit Fun (a “4 ii), 
&c., commonly called simply No. 5, No. 5, No. 7, &e. The story 
goes that at a market in the vicinity, a customer turning over 
some water-melons,*discovered a defect on the under side, and 
remarked that they were ‘ ground covered,’ (Zi wu ti (ply $8 9), ve. 
prevented from acquiring the proper color by their contact with 
the soil, g.d. raised at Zi Wu (3 Jp ff), “No,” replied the seller 
“they are only ‘imposed on by the earth’? (Zi ch*i ti Hy We f¥j) ve. 
hindered from ripening by the ground under them, g.d. raised at 
TT nts fk Pr. . 
Ti CHE (S85 fh). 

It is the custom in China when scholars meet scholars, to 
entertain cach other in a manner worthy of those whose minds are 


enriched with the splendid spoils of ages gone by. On such occa- 


L 


sions wine is the proper beverage. Hence the saying! ‘When a 
guest arrives on a cold winter’s night, tea must do for wine,’ (3€ 
Be 25 FS WH), ‘The serving of wine, thus becomes a sort of test 
of the sincerety of a host’s hospitality. No excuses will take its 
place, but if it is actually brought on, the genuineness of the wel- 
come is not to be questioned. Another proverb accordingly says; 
‘He has no dissimulation who treats his guests with wine,’ (FF 7% 7 
. We Mt HE Fs) A certain scholar, like most of his class very poor, 
one day received a visit from «a friend whom he wished to entertain 
in the proper manner ; wine, however, he had ngne, nor yet the 
money to purchase it wherewithal. Still he brought out wine cups, 
and the wine jar, from which he proceeded to pour out pure water, 
with the apposite remark ; “The intercourse of real friends is thin 
like water; “ That of false friends is like honey mixed with oil” 
(HE AY AiR UR am WB Ae 2 SE WD ith). 


The following anecdotes may serve to show the strong current 





which sets toward plays on words, in every stratum of society. A 


young man of somewhat limited mental capacity who was lately 
married, paid his wife’s family a New Year’s visit. His brothers- 
in-law, knowing his peculiarities, resolved, by employing those 
means of which the Chinese are such consummate masters, to show 
him disrespect, without actual rudeness. Although it was now 
mid-winter, he. was accordingly provided with sleeping accom- 
modations on a cold ‘stove-bed,’ or k*ang. The Chinese horror of 

cold [tang is proverbial; ‘Sleep on a cold bed, but not on a cold 


kang’? (8 WEG. A ME WE Hi). ‘The little Idiot’—another 
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proverb runs, ‘sleeps on a cold ktang—but that is because he is 

strong and vigorous,’ ((2 Jv F HE ae oc A tk & F k).* = It was 
1erefore no compliment to our frienc vat his K‘ang was not 

theref pl t t f 1 that his K‘an, 

heated, yet he retired without complaint. During the -night, 

however, finding it unendurably cold, he awaked, and perceiving in 


oD 


‘a corner a large timber, he siezed it, and strode back and forth, 
carrying it upon his shoulder (Kang #f) the beam (Liang #R), until 
he was thoroughly warmed, when he returned to his slumbers. 
In the morning his hosts professed much anxiety to know how he 
had fared, and especially whether his bed had not proved too cold 
(Kang liang ma Myc i BR), “Ah!,” exclaimed their guest, “If I 
had not shouldered the beam, I should have frozen!” (Pu k'ang 
liang chiu tung ssu liao AR Hy BER UR BE T). 

A Chinese skimmer—called a Chao li (Ff #) costs so little that 
it is not worth while to mend it when broken. Hence the proverb ; 
‘Who though he has ready money will mend a skimmer? ’+ (when 
for the money which repair would cost, he. could buy a new one). 
(at Ay Ei] BE FU K GE). Now itis a genoral custom to hang out a 
skimmer at the door of a house where a lodging for foot travellers 
may be had, a simple means of notification which saves much useless 
inquiry. If the Reader never before heard of this practice, he need 
not be surprised, for he has company in his ignorance. On one 
occasion the Emperor Ch’ien Lung was riding in his chariot, accom- 
panied by his minister Ho Ch'én (fj YB). Chancing to see a skimmer 
hung over a door, His Majesty inquired what it was for, and was 
informed that it was to dip up things wherewithal, (#3 3 FY), The 
Emperor with affected surprise replied; “Can not the North and 
South then be dipped up with it? How is it that it only dips up 
Kast and West?” ‘ Because,” instantly replied the Minister, “tho 
South belongs to Fire, which would burn the dipper ; the North be- 
longs to Water, which would leak through, while the East belongs 








* The meaning of this saying—as of so many others in Chinese—is figurative: ‘Tho 
young simpletion, incapable of asserting his rights, is protected by Heaven’ 
(which gives him a good constitution). Another shade of the samo idea is ex- 
pressed in the proverb; ‘The half witted fellow who always get a warm K‘ang’ 
4 SA BB ffi Ft ie i.e. although he can not take care of himself, Fate takes 
care of him. . 

t¢ A singular example of the variation of Chinese proverbs—if that can be called 
variation where nearly all the parts are different—is afforded by this saying. It 
is sometimes explained thus; A wealthy blockhead owned a pear orchard tho 
produce of which was constantly eaten by the birds. At length a passing tra- 
veller suggested to the owner, a ‘happy thought.’ He might cover his fruit. 
Accordingly he had little cloth caps made for each individual pear, a means 
which was found to be a complete protection. Yet for obvious reasons the idea 
was never extensively utilized. Jence this version of the proverb; ‘Who, though 

: ; ‘ oe aie os ~ BH 28 At 

he commands ready money, will cover his pears with cloth : ate Ay bil BS" Ai 
’ 
5 


i &, 
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to Wood, and the West to Metal—for these reasons the skimmer 
dips up East and West, but does not dip up North and South.” 
His Majesty smiled, and commended J/o Ch'én’s aptness of reply. 

Not only is the conversation of the Chinese full of puns; they 
are imbedded in the substance of the language itself. In Willams’ 
dictionary q.v. shé, tongue (#) the circumstance is noted that in the 
Cantonese dialect this word is pronounced Zi, to profit (FJ) because 
the word [fF she of the same tone, means to lose in trade, and has 
thus an unlucky association. The same authority also mentions 
that the singular expression dsing li FF As, baggage, is regarded as 
a kind of pun on the mot ‘e national term dsing li FF PP that is, 
things that are reasonable or proper for a journey. a, 
of the same kind are no doubt frequent.* ‘The homophony of the 
language seems to breed this kind of paranomasia error in single 
words standing by themselves, by a kind of spontaneous generation, 
as the damp heats of August produce mould, mildew and mos- 
quitoes, without visible provocation. What, for example, would or 
could any morial 





whatever his acquaintance with Chinese—under- 
stand, from hearing that a person’s speech is “a great pear dump- 
ling, (Fe AL FE) or that he is ‘playing the great pear, (3% Jo HA)? 
The use of these phrases at Ticntsin, is said to in originated 
as follows. A man acquired the art of making pear-dumplings, in 
a manner which no one could rival, of which, when hawked about 
the street, he enjoyed a monopoly. One windy day when his 
sales had been insignificant, some one asked him how much 
cash he had taken in. He replicd that owing to the storm which 
kept people from going abroad, he had only sold a few tens of 
thousands of cash worth, (a sum surpassing his real sales for a year), 
but observed that if the dns had been fine, he’should have received 
more than a thousand strings of cash. Ifthe natives of the place 
are to be believed, this Tientsin Munchausen—who at the age of 
seventy may still be seen daily ttundling his little barrow, and is 
heard grunting unintelli a o attract customers has given a 


new turn to the local dialect. The expression ta li hua (Jo fit BR) 

* What would be thought of an Act of Parliament prohibiting any resident.of Mid- 
dlesex or Kent, from building ‘an Ice-house,’ on the ground that the Queen 
of England lives in ‘a nice house,’ and would tolerate no rivalry ? Yet some- 
thing not very unlike this is to be found in China. Inthe Chinese Recorder for 
Dec. 1882, Dr. Dudgeon mentions the circumstance that the people living in 
the Western Hills behind Peking, are not allowed to store ice, (of which an 
abundant stock could be easily laid up) on the equitable consideration that the 

ee F : ee » P P 

character signifying Ice, (ping IK) is identical in sound with the character for 
Soldier (ping £E), so that it might be a sourco of uneasiness to a government 
which is in perpetual dread of rebellions, to hear that ping (ice-blocks, q.d. 
soldiers) by the ten thousand were in concealment so near the Capital ! 
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in current use to denote ‘large talk,’ in consequence of the un- 
exampled extravagance of this man’s anguage, has come to be 
reintoreed by the phrases te Ui hao, (Fg FL FE) great pear dumpling,’ 
and shua ta li (GE Fe FL) ‘ playing the great pear,’ in allusion to 
the ‘pear talk’ from which the saying originated, the oblique 
reference being still to the 7 distant (fff) meaning; ‘his language 
is far away* [from the truth]. Of all Chinese modes of expression, 
this of word punning is perhaps the easiest for a foreigner to 
acquire, not only because it differs in no essential respect from 
what is to be met with in Occidental languages, but because 
resembances between different characters of the same sound strike 
the foreign ear, unaceustoned in his oWn language to such incessant 
homophony, much more quickly and more forcibly than they strike 
natives.t Despite this fact, if one’s observation is to be trusted, 
Chinese word-play receives from the generality of foreigners who 


speak that language very slight attention, even in works which 
protess to treat of Chinese. 

‘How many boats are with you ? was asked of a traveller. 
. Yang Chen,” was the compendious reply. Now Yang Chen was a 
distinguished scholar and official who lived a.p. 100, and who was 
famed for his integrity. It is of him that the familiar incident is 
related, that having been urged to accept a present which was tant- 
amount to a bribe, he refused, as it was brought at night. The 

; 


donor remonstrated, saying ‘No one will ever know it.’ lo this. 


1c answer which has deservedly inmortalized his 


Yang Chen made t 
name, § Heaven knows it, Harth knows it, you know it, and I know 
it—how then do you say that no one will know it ?? (JE & #4 Sl ff 

5 FR Ail {ij #3 Bt 40), [See Mayer’s Manual, No 880]. This famous 


reply of Yang Chews .is generally briefly referred to as Yang Chen’s 
€ Four aia (3 2 WG f) what was therefore to be under- 


* The Chinese idiom delights in making its strongest affirmations by means of 
, : . s : m 
negations. An immense multitude is merely (NK A ° >) 

5 1) eccil 

bad man is sim} " ‘not a good man’ (As SE ff. ), excellence is rely ‘not 


vad’ ’ in Peking; pu nao in some country dialects); a particular 
i oH i} i 
bright child is ‘not in the least idiotic’ (i tien’ eh ‘pu sha = i i A” (8) 
&e. It is claimed by some, that we have a common E aalink sl: word, which 
spring sfromaC hine se expression involving this meiosis, or uni ne Meg what is 
meant. The Occidental youngster declares that his kite is ‘bully’ meaning that 
it is ‘tip-top,’ ‘A No. 1.” The Chinese more mode stly predicates of the article tl 
—, hin soul, that it is pu li (”y iE) not far from being the thine— 
anglice, t 
+ Thus the phrase Hsin chien tzu Oth 2 F) ‘heart’s tip,’ is a kind of pet nanx 
with Chinese mothers for their little ones. “ Stop,” cried a house-keeper, ‘ put 


down my new scissors, and never dare dare to use them again to trim 


lamps! You may have the nurses’ hstn chien tzu thy oJe F), [i.e. the Baby ] 
but my hsin chien tzu Gi Hy F new scissors) never !” 
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stood by the traveller’s reply was that he had with him four boats 
(fg 4%). The present reference, however, is not simply to com- 
paratively legitimate puns like these, in imitation of the Chinese 
manner, but to linguistic crimes of far greater turpitude. The 
entire world is, by this time familiar with the mongrel dialect which 
finds expression in foreign sounds, by the help of battered and 
broken down idioms from various sources, and which is known as 
pigeon English. Has it ever recurred to the Reader that there is, 
or may be, such an illegitimate hybrid as pigeon Chinese? Yet 
the vicious idea once planted, siezes the mind like the famous 
‘ Horse-car poetry,’ witness such mongrel gems as the following ; 

‘Pig-headed,’ Chu tou ti #6 BA fy. ‘He thinks he is a great 
thing’: Ta i tzuchi wei ta tung hsi, HE UA AB HK HB < Light 
out of there’; Kuang ch‘u chi 3 HE Jz. ‘Despise a mule,’ hisen lo 
tzu, He a +. This is an historical allusion (& fit) to a ‘ darkey’ 
who when riding a mule suddenly found himself on the ground. 
Slowly rising, and rubbing himself meanwhile, he remarked ;? Dat’s 
what makes me’ ‘spise a fnule !) Suppose now that some one should 
propose as a suitable motto for a Chinese silk shop, the characters, 
Tua pu tou chi G& AR Be #B), ‘words that do not suit,’ and suppose 
upon being pressed for an explanation of so irrelevant an inscrip- 
tion, he should affirm that they were cited (in the manner so familiar 
to the Chinese) to suggest the clause which follows—to wit, pan 
chii'to (22 4a] % ‘when words do not suit, half a sentence is too 
much’) g.d. Pongee in abundance, ! That way madness lies. 

Beyond an occasional vague hint that the Chinese are fond of 
riddles, and other dark sayings, it is rare to find even an allusion 
to the subject. The twenty volumes of the Chinese Repository, for 
oxample,—a thesaurus of essays upon every imaginable subject 
connected with China, especially rich in articles devoted to various 
phases of the Chinese language—contains but a few short lists of 
proverbs, nearly all of which are printed with no Chinese text. The 
volume containing the copious Index to all these thousands of 


teeming pages, comprises references to only three Chinese puns.* 


* Mr. Scarborough’s treatment of plays upon Chinese characters, is singularly 
inadequate. He speaks. of “Puns,” and of “Inuendoes,” neither of which 
terms, however, is he at the pains to define. Under the former title, we find in 
the Index three references to proverbs, containing -plays, not upon sound or 
meaning, but upon the shapes of characters No. 257, ‘Debt oppresses man’ 

ae n - © om , . ° 
(XK eo JAR A pA); No 309, ‘The Kung character can not raise its head,’ 
=> : 
rt iia] ie. the workman, cannot became a Master—the kung 
ey ’ “ 


character can not become a chu + character) ; and No 1310 ‘The Characters 
If and great, make the character for malodorous (q Kk Jt {l- SL =F) 


i.e. Pride is unsavory. [The character ch‘ou A is not composed of self and 
grcat (though often so written) as any one will detect in an instant. The 
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Proverbs in which attention is drawn not to the meaning, nor 


to the sound, b 


it to the composition of a character are not num- 
erous. In addition to the examples cited from Mr. Scarborough’s 
volume in the last note, two or three specimens (from the Chinese 
— and from Doolittle’s Hand-book) may suffice. ‘The 
character for Magistrate has two mouths’ ‘.e. Bribery. (Ee a 
H) «The character for Joy has two mouths’ 7c. Quarrels over 
presents (3% = fj 4+ DB) ‘The characters for Avarice and Poverty 
are much slike’ i.e. fant ends to Poverty. (@ ¥¢ HB W— RH) 
Plays upon the shapes of characters are readily exhibited in the 
form of the Antithetical Couplet, as in the following examples. Tho 
first is similar to instances already given under the head of Couplets. 
[t is related of the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung that on occasion of his 
travelling abroad to inspect the empire, he propounded to his 
minister JZo Chien (fs BR) already mentioned the following line 


. 
lower part is ch'wan K a dog—in allusion to the scent. In China, however, as 
in other lands, a poiuted jest is more relished than ¢ du - fin Of the ‘othe 
two references in the Index, one, No. 1890 (FB Se 4 b HB ‘i ) is devoid " 
any obvious meaning, and, as already mentioned seems to be a mistake. The 
ee se ia , Pe . 

remaining ¢ xample, No. 549 Tix Gee ae bay SESS, 4 HE, ‘In great distress 
and penniless, apparently contains not] all resembling a play either 
upon sound or upon meaning or form. No. RO » “C ilamity can not raise its head,’ 

(4 } ? j r ral ° 4 

(Ga 4 AR Hi DEA) which seems to be anologous to No. oO, 1s not notice d 
in this connection. Under the title “Inuendoes,” we have four examples, of 
which the first, No. 799 ‘Woe! and alas! Death is hard to guess’ (Ts ER 

tS AL a X45 | } . 
ik. X Puig Ii ) appears to be totally irrelevant to the subject ye 
‘On weddings and burials it is hard toanswer el« ° CE Ai aya id a ys A) 
&e No, 1252, ‘a hook attached to a ring, to n ihe (£4 ai pad 
ry 443 $ sa ° : ; 
is i te XK ie are examples neither of a play upon a ck nor upon a 
meaning, but are sunply expressions used in a particular connection, which are 
quoted to suggest a wider application. | remaining instanee, No. 892, 
4 > 


‘To draw the big net out of a water-butt. ‘iT. C it ur ey “n is the 


1 
} 


only ease in either list, of a proper pun yy one sound t 
“ee ee ae) Ses thon?) é te ee) ae ee BY A 
anot er. No. 2360 ‘a beard should not be put on the god of sailors (kS Wy 3 


ui Ba +. 4e A . a which is similar in form and application to No. 1022, 


52. is not noticed in the Index, nox 


e the only other two puns in the 
’ 14% "0 } % ° 

olume, I 1550, ‘The conntry seller has dropped gs stick. and dare not strike 

volume, ; inve 1 rik 


his gong’ (¢¢ Hh fy ri oh iG, % ik = 9 f and No. 1759, ‘Two scholars 
fighting for a pencil,’ (9 (lil Fa J ay A jm , #5 a, 3 The former is 


introduced without explanation, while sis also the case with No. 





1022) is explained wrongly. In each ease we are informed that only the last 


clause is spoken, whereas a moment’s consideration would show that the exact 





opposite is the case. To pronounce the sentence ang — ‘Two scholars are 





fighting,’ would instantly convey to any one fam the expression, the 
se ° . 5 AC. fur 

remaining explanatory words, wei j (45 BE ni of Wh ) for the sake 

of suggesting which the sentence Was prefixed. The hearer at once under- 

stands, that ‘while in form a pene il is deseribed as the oceasion of a quarrel, in 

reality probability (FE we Wy) is the only idea intended. Were the words 

wei pt spoken alone, however, they would simply convey their own meaning, 


and'no other, and all verbal play would be out of the question. Considering 


the wealth of materials available, thre puns in a collection of nearly 3000 
proverbs, appears a somewhat exiguous proportion. 
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to be matched, which was suggested by the surrounding scenery ! 
‘The smoke envelopes the willows which grow in the tanks,’ (}] $4 
3 He Hp). ‘The difficulty of matching the line lies in the circum- 
stance that the radicals of the five characters are the names of the 
‘Five Elements’ (Fy #7). Water, Fire, Wood, Metal, and Earth, 
(9K RA 4 +). At the time the Minister was unequal to the 
emergency, but on reaching a place where the tower of the city gate 
looking seaward, was furnished with cannon, he was enabled to 
reply as follows; ‘The artilley on the city tower, commands the sea,’ 
(HF FE I HR FB). In the following couplet the poiné is found in the 
concluding character of each line ; ‘When the kingdom is in dis- 
order and its subjects in poverty, if the King’ does not come to the 
front, who is Master ? When the days are wintry, and the ground 
cold, if there is not a drop of water, there will be formed no Ice. 

Bd al FT. TE A HW OA oe fE +. 

KH Sh aw. ae BM — Bh A th Ik, 

A wodd cutter coming down from the mountain with his bundle 
of faggots on his back, met a traveller, and pointing to his burden 
proposed a line to be matched, in which is comprised a dissection 
of the four and seventh characters, as follows; ‘This wood is fuel, 
and every mountain produces it, (jb A  2e Wy wy Hh). Glancing 
around the landscape, and seeing the smoke of the evening fires 
curling upward, the traveller aptly replied; ‘By reason of fire is 
formed smoke and each evening there is an abundance,’ (fj 4 RK 
Wa B). 

The comparative infrequency of plays upon the shapes of 
the written character, to be met with in popular proverbs, 1s far 
more than compensated by the use made of characters in riddles 
and other enigmatical sentences, in ways which in alphabetic 
language are utterly impossible. A few examples will suffice to 
illustrate the illimitable resources of the Chinese in this direction. 
One of the simplest forms of puzzles in English, consists in parad- 


oxical predicates, quite bewildering to the juvenile mind as, 





“Tm in the Fire, but not in the Flame, 
I’m in the Spinster, but not in the Dame,” &e. 


Where the vowel I is the object in question. Or this :— 


‘The beginning of Eternity, the end of Time and Space, 
Che beginning of every End, and the end of every Place.” 


In Chinese, however, the same clew is far more ingeniously 
afforded; ‘It isin Z°ang and in Yu, but not in Yao nor Shun; in 
Shang and Chow but not in Tang or Wu. ft BA. SE HE HE. 
ti J 4a, BH HK MM, ve. the Kou character. ‘The feet have it, 
the legs have it, the shoulders have it, the back has ,it, and so has 
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the breast ; but the head has not, nor has the face, nor the ear, nor 


the eye, nor yet the hand, nor the — rs, fF AT. Ri F G. 
Bt 8.8 £7 ya LFA HER GER AEA L 


$e = £ i £ 1h Me, iv. the jow s Hasrwy The following 


sentence serves to exe mplify the stateinent quoted under the head 


of ‘ Odes,’ that ‘ Wide is the scope of the character I’? and to show 
that the simplicity of a character is no guarantee 


comprehen L all that is affirmed of it; ‘ Above it is not 


that one can 


t above, below 


it is not below; it cannot be above, ae to be | elow, B A” ¢ >. 
TRE T.c+9 GEA RE FP. te. the — character as: 
found in composition in the shang character is not ‘above,’ while 
in the Asia “P character it is not ‘below; in the me rs pu Ar 
and A*c W it is above, while in ch‘ich Hf and 7 4 it is below. ‘No 
line above, no line below, below too it is below, he pres it is 
ahove.’ St Ant =: 5 a ™ : 
anove, As Q it rITT Hi. T XR wm Zi “to -F pd rap Ts. Zz q E =. 
the pu fr character has nothing above or beneath it but in Asia PF 
character it is at the bottom, and im the shang f& character it is 
at the top. 

‘Four mouths and a cross; four crosses and a mouth,’ ry lal 

. =e . =» y. - ro my]. . 

DF. — fF. A EF. — TDF, ive. the eu faq and pi 
Ht characters. 
ter in the emgmatical description of the character as a whole 
frequently leads to trackless mazes. Here, 


a " 4 . 

he use of the several component parts ota charac- 
for example, are four 
“ach character compendiously 


others; ‘Mother and son sleep 
together ; two y characters shoulder to shoulder ; 


characters forming a sentence, and 
(and darkly) described by four 


a man shoulders 


side ot the ear? tr Ff 
Fa Ak. FY PS ze XN HE a fi. #. 3, 1.e, Ay. 2 Fe HH 


pair of great feet,’ where the moon is made 


his carrying pole; the moon goes by the 


“a 
to do duty for the jou 


character, exactly hke it. ‘One moon and then another moon ; 


above the middle of the moons is an arable field, while below there 


are flowing streams. Six mouths in one house—two mouths 
incomplete” — A fi — H.W Ast +4 we. EG by Ht 2 HA. 
THEE ZNADKE-SHOR DW A. 
JA character. ‘There is one mouth—then add 
do not make the /é character. Seen right 


character, and two points in addition, 


. the yung 
i Sl mouth, but 
side. up it is the ssu 
seen crosswise it the maz 
character, and two strokes more—but it is not the.pei character,’ 
OS — fa 1, HE — fil OH. fF Ms AES OF Sw 
we iy if A Ls SS iy Le Fa {f Ay . ee. ec. the characters Jui 


a], and mien nt ‘Two strokes fy a two strokes small, 


BS HE A RG HE ots, ve the chin Z character, in which the upper 
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part has.two more lines than fa J¢ great, and the lower part two 
more than fAsiao Jv small. Three 


connected 


characters. ‘Two mountains 
but not opposite; two mountains op eae and connected ; 
one branch of literature reaches to the heavens,’ fj he : “Ht x 
44 3}. 1 Wl 7a 3} 4H et. Bt Hh OE 
io K, (ec: FE A # the lower part of the last character Which i is in 

wulity the yu @ radical, is described is if it were wen literature, 
wiih a long stroke at the top. 

In the following examples, the constituent parts of the char- 
acters are employed to throw the inquirer off thé scent; Two 
characters. ‘A mu character with two points added, but it must 
not be a pei character; a pei character lacking two points, but it 
must not be the ww character” B=} im fy Bh St fe BS HF. 
ee RWB. BetE Bt A. The characters are Ho # and 
Tzu F. The first of these, is composed of the mu character, 
with two pomts added,’ ¢e. Chia ft to add and ‘two points,’ 
ig 4. ‘he second character is the mu again, 

; e. Chiien R to lack, and ‘two points,’ iy wi 

‘Tf you can, I do not stand up; if you stand up, I ean not ; if the 
middle bar is removed, there is an end of both you and me,’ RW 
a 4 MW, the KK, HT HH. HE TT th Fa MH, that is, the 


Ch'i 35 character, assumed to be a copartnerslip between Li ¥ to 


stand, and Jv‘o W able. ‘A literary graduate wrangling with a 
Buddhist priest ; the priest does not become a complete priest, nor 
does the literary graduate become a complete graduate, 4E Ej BR 
Au 5 4. fu fo HK Fu. AE HR AE EG, te. the Shang BR 


character, the upper portion of which 


< 


‘lacking two points, 


is the same as the Shang in 
the term Ho shang Fy fj priest; the lower part is the Yuer & 
character found in the term Shang yuen 4 & a scholar of a certain 
grade. The two characters corner on the ‘ou [J character (Chiao 
k‘ou $4 1) and as neither of them can have the mouth to himself, 
neither is complete 

From this it is but a step to the introd 


uction of other characters, 
in which the one to be guessed is 


merely a constituent. ‘Four 
mountains ; crosswise, two days interlocked. In Wealth it raises its 
foot, in Embarassment it raises its head.’ Qj [ly # #&. HH A A 
ti HL fy, it WH eB HE fy HU BF, fe. the Ten FA character ; which in 
Vealth a, is at the foot, but in Embarassment, &, is at the head. 
‘The three Kings are my elder brothers, the five Emperors 
hers. I wished to stop, but could not, and by 


reason of being in the wrong gave offense’? = FARR AB 
me TG. HK HE Th AH He. A SE ih SE. 


my younger brot 
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Che solution of this puzzle is found in the character Ss Pq four, 
which is the ‘younger brother’ of three (as in ‘three Kings’), and 
Kmperors’). The words 
which follow, Yi pa erh pu neng F FE WH A FE ave quoted from the 
Confucian Analects, and refer to the use of Sse PG im composition 
It would like, Vin RR to be a Pa ie but that can not be without a 
Neng $B character, GK HE Mh A BE. In the last clause, the Ssw 
becomes, (Ze #%) guilt, Zswi Ff as svon as the character Fei JE is 
added, Vin fei erh té tsui A SJE is 7} 8 
The facility with which the descriptions of the characters to b 
guessed, glide from the form of the charact 


to the meaning which is conveyed by them 


the ‘elder brother’ of tive (as in ‘five 


er or of some of its parts, 
, Inereases the obscurity 
of what is already sufficiently dark. Thus; ‘Cold merely doub] 

it, and heaps it up; while heat scatters it- equally on each side 


four 
in the District city—-three in the 


prefectural city ; in villa 
the market only at the head of 

market.” 6 eo Ak MW me Zh ike 1 ®. = tM 
Zé WHE SE ES HE a te ili soa eadot, wh 
the character Han 3€ cold, is doubled in a hea 
Je # heat, it is spread out on each side eae it occurs four tim 

im the character Asien B% District city, but only three times in the 
Prefectural city, Chou MA; the character Tstun $F village 
inside, while in the character pach * meee it 


t stands at the head. 
‘When drawn it is round, but when written it 


exe 
th 


only within the village, at 


ich mM 


in the character 


m it is found 


is square; 1 


cold weather it is short, and in hot weather long,’ 4 He WE E. ES E . 
FE NG SH. Bt NE FE. ie. Jih A character, ‘sun,’ or ‘day.’ 


‘One character wh nine strokes, six of them straight. Were 


you to ask Confucius, he peg guess three days,’ 9 Af — "Fo IL it 
A i. PY GL OF. HR = te. the Ching ds 


character, ecom- 


3 — Ho 

ead ot the — for = written thrice 
Proper names are readily drawn into service to aid in the 

composition of a mddle. Thus the object to be represented being 

stated as ‘ Ladies’ head ornaments,’ 


‘two historical persons’ are 
affirmed to be the 


material of which they are to be made. The 
guesser is supposed to light upon Huang Iai BE ¥F an indivi- 
dual of the time of the Three Kingdoms, and Li Pai 2s & the 
celebrated Fang Dynatly poet, as the persons in question. i.e. the 
inside white B fy (silver) with a yellow covering 

Phrases and proverbs are also serviceable for riddles 
like oriole’s nests—may 


expert 


7H a (gold). 


which— 


be made of whatever is at hand. Thus 
when many years ago, a Peking temple was purchased for a mission 
headquarters, the circumstance was ingeniously adyerted to in a 
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Pekine ‘lantern riddle’* which named the temple eivine as the 
§ } gs 

clew,’ a common saying, Ge i — 4%), 


The ‘eommon saying’ 
proved to be; ‘when the gods depart, 


devils outer) ih HY 2 Ae 

By a judicious application of these devices almost anything 
may be derived from almost nothing. Few Chinese characters, for 
instance, would appear balder and more wnipromising of hidden 


revelations than mieh YJ. 
literary jugeler, it becomes as instinct with meaning as a Hebrew 
vowel pomt under the manipulation of the 


Yet in the hands of an expert Chinese 


Talmnudists. For 
example, the character being given, it is required to deduee from it 
two phrases out of the Four Books. (pg gf = 4) The Reader, who 
has his Analects at his tongue’s end, immediately pronounces these 
phrases to be 9h gp 4, and JE ay, to be rendered ; ‘It is not 

the yeh df character, and it is not yeh. Or, the process may be 
reversed, and a character distilled from classical 


like 


citations im a 
manner somewhat analagous to the well known array of bible texts 
to prove the duty of immediate suicide—* And Judas went out and 
hanged himself; ‘Go thou and do likewise? ‘What thou doest, do 


quickly. From the tollowing composite text, is to be obtained a 


single character — # 4 Wi 2 AL Be HO A ME AE 
be FEW, oh. ESE eB, In these 
three and thirty characters, we have seven different passages from 
the Four Books fused together to make a new sense. Here are 
the quotations; BR 2 RF tt BA (Lan Yu, xt. 25.4) 6 Teuelu 
hastily and lightly replied 7 32 ay Lun Vu XVII. 6.2). ‘Yes, it is. 
SANG EME (Lan Yas. 10.1.) (Yen Yin sighed deeply, and 
answered,’ JE a (Lin Yu xv. 2, 3.) ‘No, it is not? RHF FEB 
TW 46 A (Sun Ya) xvi. 4.2.) ‘The master well pleased and smiling, 
said,’ wR AD a 4, (Mencius. BK. I. 6.6) ‘ Such being indeed the case.’ 
Be Hp RK (Len Vu xn. 18. 2.) ‘ Uprightness 


this.’ 


. 





is to be found in 
The original meaning of these several passages, has no 
reference to the use here made of them, which is as follows; Z'u-/u 
hastily and lightly spoke up, and said, it is the Veh 4 character. 
‘Yen Yien sighed deeply and replied; It is no such thing. ‘The 
Master well pleased, and smiling, said; Sure enough ‘it is like Yeh, 
and so it would be if you put an upright stroke is the middle of it.’ 


* The observations made in regard to the enormous number of Antithetical Couplets 
annually produced in-China, apply equally well to Riddles of all varieties. 


The 

Empire is hung with lanterns, on the evening of the Feast of that name at the 
, , 2 , 

fifteenth of the first moon, and the lanterns are papered with Riddles LF RE), 

for the correct solution of which such prizes as a few cash, or a handful of 


water-melon seeds are offered. Old riddles are regarded with as much con- 


tempt for this purpose asa last year’s almanac for fixing the feast day’s, 
(SA aE fi’j =) pee, & 4p AG Ay fi’), so that the resources of the Chinese 


language and literature, must be subjected to a severe annual tax. 
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So also the Ya Wi character is propounded as _ yielding a 
‘common saying’—to wit 4 ty AS ve. fa heart not inclined 
toward virtue’-—‘ wicked’—an oblique intimation that if a heart is 
appended to the Ya character, it will be not virtuous, # i) A 
te. BBR wicked. The Chinese Classics furnish an inexhaustible 
repertory of materials, from which may be woven riddles of assorted 
degrees of complexity thus the words ; Wen Naan Ci na, Tal FE frp 
are furnished as a clew, and the Reader is expected to remember 


that these character, oceurine in the Analects 


4 
— 


followed by the words ; Viieh jt hy h I N ah, . Iyom th =C data, a 


Chinese would discover at once that the fa #4 character is the 


we 
object to be evnessed—Dbeing COMLPOst d of qe 7 4 and } jy 4, . In 
cases ot this sort, the orleimal sense of the passage has no more to 


do in the exposition of the riddle, thai th : text, * Let him that is 
upon the house-top not come down,” had to do with the sernx 
the traditional frontier preacher, who denounced the current style 
of wearing ladies’s hair in a ball on the erown of the head, from the 
words; ‘‘T'op-knot, come down Of a different sort is the use made 
in the following example, of the words of Mencius (Book [. yur. >) 
1 BW Ss i. LU ED OZ, denoting that a certain sacrifice need no 
fail (because of the lack of an ox) for a sheep could be substituted. 
The words are given an entirely new meaning by exchanging the 
signification of the characters, for another which arises through an 
union of their component parts. Thus; ‘In the Ho fi character, 
the o BW is obliterated, (Uo k’o fei yeh) fig TW a, and exchanged 
for a yang, (i yang ichih YI 3 YS w), by which substitution is ob- 
tained a new yang f¥ character, which is the answer to the riddle. 

To the Western Barbarian the Chinese Essays which are 
presented at the literary examinations, may appear jejune in style, 
commonplace in matter, and full of vicious circles, forever taking 
for granted what they ought to prove, and proving what they ought 
to take for granted. However just this criticism may be, and J 
do not wish to be understood as uttering a word in disparagement 
of its justice, it is still true that these essays (or Wen chang % & 
as they are called) resemble those dwarf trees which the Chinese 
gardeners are at such pains to produce by artificial treatment. 
‘The fly,’ says the Chinese proverb, ‘although a small insect, has all 
his viscera complete.’ (3¥ Wh HE aJy Ti By {fl 4s), In like manner the 
Chinse essay, although perhaps limited to three hundred charact« rs, 
is a finished growth in itself. It has a Head, a Neck and Throat, 
Arms, Viscera, Legs, and Feet. he construction of essays of this 


sort is the one.great business of millions upon millions of Chinese. 
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The mere thought of the aggregate number which is produced 
every year, is quite fatiguing. These observations are intended 
merely to preface a specimen of this kind of composition, which, 
like the riddle just cited, is a mosaic but a mosaic of much greater 
complexity than the last. It is composed of nearly eighty clauses, 


every one of which is taken from the Four Books, but combined in 


the general form of an examinative essay. ‘The subject is ‘The 
Hen-pecked Man,’ which, though a favorite one for Chinese banter, 
might not at first sight appear particularly eligible for an essay 
framed from citations stricily classical. ‘lo the Chinese text is 
appended a list of the places in the Classics where the words quoted 


may be found.* 
eon Go 


tj MH NF (Conf. Analects, vin. 20. 5.] 32 % FF ay [An. vi. 3 
KAR EF [Analects uu. 18. a = Ay - a [Analects vir. 3 
SL ak A HH [Analects rv. 18.] fl FE agin vi. 33 
te SZ Lg 4 Rye F Hay >». Bk. v. Pt.1. 2.1 
Fi 4 t | An. | SEF BH ® [Doctrine of the Mean xy. 2 


Ve by 
ayer 
a 


i 
# 
yy 
: ’ 


a 2 oi j REZ ti A FL SB FS Mence. Bk. 1. Pt. 1. 6. < 
Tam. xu. 4.3.) fy | aes Bk. v.. Pt.:1, 6. 
: I x He . [ hadiene i. 8. 
Great Scalia ae 6) | A OOF HH FH [Analeets 1. 1. 5 
mM fe LY nd [Mencius Book vi. Part 1m 17. $ 
po ie (Me. Bk. mm. Pt. 11. 2. 2.] CEL Bib Fag i. Pt. 11.10. ¢ 
42> i AHR (| Menc. Bk. 1 ‘Pr 1. 4.6.] fs & [ Me. - Pt. mr. 15. % 
4 Ft do a [Analcets x. 12. 15 ea iE | en Be ¥. Pt. 1.4. 
%E fs HE (| Menc. Bk. vi. Pt. uw. 15. + Oi 4 [ [ Analects ne 
Ak = 3 oie | An. xt. a 10.) wie | Menc. Bk. . Pt. , 
Wen if 335 | Menc. Bk. v. Pt. 1. 2. Het Ba | (Me. B i I. Pt 
ta > §% PR [Analects xix, 9.) ... 4% A PS [Analects vr. 7 
# fn 4p, [Analects x. 3. 1.) Re WB [Analects xv. 41. 
Ri A 4, [ Analects x. 2 2. ] Fy 9 ff [Analects v. 18. 
fi) LY XE [Analects 1v. 21.) fe M [Analects w.. 16: 
Pe. iy J ie An. iv. 21.] fe} # EA | Mene. Bk. 1v. Pt. um. 24. 2. 
a hf AH [Analects m. 6.] F HB { Menc. Bk. I. ee i. 14. 1.] 
2. 3 A[ Me. Bk.v. Pt. 11. 33. 1 ga dt tf a Me. Bk.1. Pt.1.7.17.] 
in .y fij [Analects xv. ot ge AE [Analects xv. 30.] 
The labor which must have been expended upon a merely trifle like this, is best 
cecinted by considering the trouble involved in untwisting the well woven 
aa he scholar of more than heer years experience in teaching the 
Classics, ail sii wis therefore nearly as familiar with them as a Sunday 


School pupil with the *'ven Commandments occupied almost all his spare time 
for a week, in ascertaining and verifying the references. 


pageants 
=H kG 
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ma 
bo — me DO 


bo aad . . . . e 
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A i Wy ae: 3] ee Bk. vir. Pt. 1 3.] #% TRAE An. xv. 30.1 
i CTE k. vin. Pte. 23.2 sate 2 Me.Bk. rv. Ptar. 33.1.) 
vk 3 zw [ seed xv. 16.) "4 F ve gE Mee: Mk "Pt 7.283 
K tiE dh, [ Dan trine Mean xa. A.] his & Ty } £ ae [ Doe. Mean xv. 2.] 
Hh an a [ Analects v. 8. 3.) 38 4g ¥. | Mene. Bk. vi. Pt. 1. 22. 3.] 
ut Ff Analects v. 26.) PRK [Mene. Bk. ur. Pt. 1 1. 4.) 
= te te FB [ Mene. Bk. v. ie - 11. 16.0. Fi se AIR [ Doc. Mean xv.2] 


HK AH! Mene. Bk. um. Pt 4.) —$E— % | Me. Bk. iv. Pt.u.33. 1.) 
iivam U4 K yh ge | fAnaleets vu. 3 3. Nes py {Analects 11. 6. | 
ILS LAG KAI F (Me. Bk.n1, Pta.2.2.] e¢8 (Me. Bk. v. Pt. 1.3.3.) 
FG Gib) LKR KR [Moncine Book u. Part mu. 12. 6. 


fe H ae Ay LAS Rr AE Hy A [Mencius Book tv. Part 1. 7. ¢ 

4B ity " FE [Analects vir. 5.) AR ¥e ME HZ [Doetrine Mean x. 3. 

Fs me. Bly, ‘ee Bk. rv. Pt.1.26.2.] ia ia, [ Me. Bk. v. Pt. 1. 6. 2. 

ay ri dik ; [Mencius Book vit. Part 1. 21. 3. 

te WO af Ay & & & BE ah [Mencius Book tv. Part u. 27. 7.) 
THE HEN-PECKED MAN. 

[Announcement of the Theme, WK 7 fH, This forms the Head, 


ifi,] There is a Woman, who is to me a cause of sadness. When 


to 
CES ee 5 ee Oe ee 


she does not speak, | know enough to keep out of her way. When | 
sce that she is resolved not to yield, what dare I do? 

[ Development of the Theme, itt ii. This forms the Neck, 
Ae) A long time ago I heard it said that when man and 
wife dwell together, harmony is the greatest treasu ; happy union 
with one’s wife—this is beautiful. On first heeaiiaaa her, I saw 
nothing very terrible about her—what was there to be anxious 
abont ? What was there to fear ? 

[The sentence sueceeding the Development of the Theme, 
bk P J, This is the Throat, HR, ] 

What, to be sure? , 

[The first two Couplets, if = JE, These are the Arms 3} Re, ] 
The pretty dimples of her artful smile, the well defined black and 
white of her eye! She harmonizes well with the entire family. Is 
not this pleasure Then when she is happy with wine, when she 
is full to repletion with virtue, she does not disobey her husband. 
This is what one would wish. 

[The turning point of the Discussion, 3g J {% JE,| Now the 
real state of things is quite otherwise. 

[The central Couplets, pe $f Jb, These are the Viscera, fi] 
It is manifest in her looks—in her bold and soldier-like manner, 
for her countenance is discomposed ; it is exhibited in her tones, 
for she speaks in a decided and straight-forward way, and her 
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language concedes nothing to any one. On listening to her words, 
[ gladly escaped, and when I returned, I gazed upon her severely. 
Just as [ was entering the door, her countenance appeared to 
change; when I reached the mat, I was ill at ease. If there was 
no displeasure in her countenance, that was to me an occasion for 
joy ; if there was no joy in her countenance, that was to me an 
oceasion of fear. JT asked the servants, saying; ‘can you not rescue 
me from her? I am in extreme terror.’ I spoke to my concubine 
and said; ‘Is it so bad as that? There is then no help for it.’ 
{ have been the whole day without eating, and I could not ask. 
[ have been all night without sleep—I dared not come near her. 
lo behave proudly to my wife and concubine,—this is difficult 
indeed. To make my wife imitate my conduct,—I can not do it! 
To enjoy pleasure with my wife—I an not equal to it! As for 
instructing my wife—f/at is all over! Other husbands have married 
two women, and have had delightful and enduring harmony. I am 
a husband with one wife and one concubine, but I am apprehensive 
and fearful. Alas! is this being a real husband? Nevertheless, 
I am not surely like one of those unworthy husbands ! 

[final Couplets, #8 = JE, These are the Legs, }R,] Not able 
to command her—not willing to receive orders. from her—cut off 
from all intercourse with her—offended against, and yet not con- 
tending—not revenging unreasonable conduct, lest I should have 
no posterity. 

{Concluding sentences, 4% # aj, These are the Feet, f#!,] It is 
from Heaven! It is Fate! It is Fate! It is definitely appointed by 

estiny ! Thus it is that the superior man has a life-long anxiety. 

To the view of the Outer Barbarian, these modes of dealing 
with the Chinese character (lfowever common among the Chinese 
themselves) may appear somewhat intricate, and a dawning doubt 
of their possible practical utility may, perchance, intrude itself 
upon his mind. All that has been already instanced is, however, 
merely the elementary portion of the theory and practice of Chinese 
Riddles—The primary arithmetic of linguistic enigmas, extending, 
let us say, to the end of Compound Numbers and Vulgar Fractions. 
There lies beyond a Wilderness of Sin, in which are to be found 
Square and Cube Roots, Differential and Integral Calculuses, 
Fluxions, Surds (and Absurds) and Quaternions. Of plunging into this 
terrible ferra igneta we have not the least intention. We will merely 
beg the indulgent Reader, too long beguiled from his proper route, 
to contemplate three remaining specimens of Cretan-like labyrinths. 


(To be continued). 
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JESUS; THE MODEL PREACHER TO THE HEATHEN. 
Rev. Hamppen C. DuBosg, §.P.M. 


(John 7.46 Never man spake like this mean). 


ESUS went up unto the feast of the tabernacles, not openly but 
as it were in secret. About the midst of the feast He went 
into the temple and taught. “ How knoweth this man letters ?” 
asked the Jew. ‘“‘ My doctrine is not mine but His that sent Me,” 
answered Jesus. In the last day that great day of the feast, Jesus 
stood and cried, saying, “ If any man thirst let him come unto me 
and drink.” 

A message came to the ears of the Pharisees that the Nazarene 
taught boldly in the temple. Policemen were dispatched to arrest 
Him. These officers steod in the rear of the vast throng that hung 
upon the lips of the speaker. Listening, the swords hung loosely in 
their scabbards and the point of the spear pricked their own hearts. 
They returned to the Sanhedrim, assembled in state. The chief 
priest arose amidst the seventy elders, and with stentorian voice 
demanded, Where is he? Why have ye not brought him? The 
officers could only affirm, “ Never man spake like this man.” The 
reason assigned was unparalleled in the courts. Sometimes soldiers 
answer, ‘“The prisoner fled and we could not find him.” Sometimes, 
“They were too strong and fought.” Here the simple reason, 
We could not arrest a man who preached like the son of Joseph. 

The eloquence of Jesus! History does not record an instance 
of aman who could hold spell-bound six or eight thousand in the 
open air from early morn till near sunset. Where among the 
statesmen of Greece or Rome, England or America, an orator like 
unto Jesus of Nazareth? Grace was poured into his lips. We 
are so aecustomed to look at the truth Jesus spake, that we forget 
the grace with which that truth was elothed. 

The China Pulpit! Is the Missionary to fix the standard for 
the future ministry? Are we to “draw men unto us ;” keep them 
fixed in their seats; awake their attention and arouse their interest ? 
What an arena for the use of the “best gifts”! A rich language, 
a fertile literature, a wealth of idiom, pointed illustrations, apt 
proverbs, classic quotations, the flowing speech of the Orientals, 
animated delivery, “mouth riches” as they say here must be sought 
for. Yet there must be great “plainness of speech” for “the 
common people heard Him gladly.” Jesus is the great prophet 
of Israel. He likewise exercises his prophetical office among the 
Gentiles. The theme now is 
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JESUS, THE MODEL PREACHER TO THE HEATHEN. 

The servant of Christ hears the command, Go, Preach. He 
finds himself among a strange people with strange tongue and 
he asks, how shall I preach? Who ts sufficient for these things ? 
He then listens to the sweet voice of the Master, Follow Me! ‘The 
reader of the Gospels notes that the discourses are 

FRAGMENTARY. 

Save the sermon on the Mount, the seven parables in Matt. xm. 
the foretelling of the destruction of Jerusalem and the farewell 
words at the last Passover no long sermons are recorded. His dis 
courses were not arranged according to the severe forms of logic, 
but our Lord passed from one topic to anether nearly related to it, 
the different parts of his sermon connected like the rooms in a 
house opening one into the other; or like the paths in a garden 
leading frem one bed of flowers to another. As he prebably talked 
on the.same subject on various occasiens it is impossible to reduce 
his words to a system in a “f Harmony.” ' 

Missionary preaching is ef the same kind. In the street 
chapels men pass in and out so a subject must be presented in ten 
or fifteen minutes, and the minister passes on to a topic of kindred 
import, from sin to repentance, to faith, er in a reverse order as 
from rewards to punishments, so that a sermon is like a train of 
ears coupled together, a series ef sermoxeltes linked so as to form a 
unique whole. 

ADAPTABILITY. 

A striking feature of our Lord’s preaching is its adaptability 
to the heathen world. Paul was the Apostle to the Gentiles, yet 
of all his sermons to the heathen only the one on Mars IILill is 
recorded. David and Isaiah were gospel evangelists but from their 
writings only now and then a text suited to the capacity of the 
pagans can be chosen. All Seripture is suited for the instruction 
of the disciples on the Tord’s day, but not for those who know not 
God. The words of Jesus however fit the Asiatie mind. At night 
services for three years expository lectures were delivered on the 
Gospels, taking the general more than the specific sense and the un- 
taught heathen understood the truth. Many at home ask us about 
the language of China; children and parrots can learn to talk but 
the preacher must learn the idiom of thought. It is to find the native 
channels and let the discourse run in these. The illustration, like 
a mirror, must be turned at the right angle to flash the light into 
the eye of the mind. The form of thought is just as important 
as the form of speech. Just as the cover fits the dish, the hat 
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the head, or the shoes the feet, so do Christ’s words fit the Chinese 
mind. Wondrous Teacher! Theologians cannot fathom Wisdom’s 
depths, yet pagan hearers appreciate their simple meaning ! 

A, TENDER PREACHER. 

The sweet singer of Israel tuned his harp and sang, “ Blessed 
is the man.” David’s son in his first sermon pronounced the 
Beatitudes. The sages of Asia have left on record no sayings like 
these. ‘he Missionary must prove he comes to bless. I came 
not to condemn the world;” it was to bless the nations. The pillars 
and the doors of the chapel must have “love inscribed upon them 


all.’ In the presentation of truth love must shine as the sun of 


al 


the Christian religion. Some consider the Chinese rendering of 
o 

Gospel—“ Happy Sound” as the must felicitous: ear ever heard, 

How well may the servantsof God take heed to the exhortu- 


tion ‘* Behold my servant... . a bruised reed shall be not break.” 
How many bruised reeds we meet along these streets! Because of 
this tenderness “ In Him shall the Gentiles trust.” The disciple 
when he sees the multitude on heathen plains, is to have the spiri 
of the Lord ; He had compassion on them.” In a land where men 
are beasts of burden are there many heavy laden? ‘ Come unto 
Me!” QO! the load of poverty these people bear. Farms of one 
or two acres at a rent of $2 a mow, which consuines nearly all the 
harvest of rice. The crowded cities and men asking for work ! 


1th LIke us 


How much anxious thought simply for rice to sustain life! Je 
also says the anxious thought of Christians is Aeathenish; “ After 
these things do the Gentiles seek.” “ Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses.” The blind, the lame, the deaf, the leper 


L¢ 


sang of the beloved physician. ‘The hircling priests and the gentle 
shepherd are opposite characiers. The good Samaritan finds many 
ready to perish. 

Jesus is also our great exemplar in that 

HE PREACHED THE’ LAW. 

He laid the axe at the root of the tree, sin. Not one jot or 
tittle of the law is to be set aside in the application of the divine 
law to the Gentiles. Murder, they say, is crime.’ How about anger? 
On arch and gateway is engraved, “ Of ten thousand wickednesses 
fornication is the chief.” Doth thine eye offend? Why preach the 
law? Did not the Moravian Missionaries preach the law for years 
to the Icelanders with no visible results, and when one day the text 
was selected, “od so loved the world,’ numbers were eathered 
into the church? True, but first came the law and by the law 


the knowledge of sin. During the last few years I have carefully 
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noted that old men seem to have no sense of sin. A seared 
conscience seems to accompany a heathen old age. 

If any listen to our preaching and say, “This is an hard 
saying” we can answer as Jesus, “ Doth this offend you?” And 
state, as he did, doctrines still more repugnant to the carnal mind. 

Was it a Chinese woman that lost that piece of money? Are 
the ninety and nine all out of the fold? 


Are there many prodigals? 
We must tell of the lost. 


The Saviour corrected the mistaken views of sin. “ Who did 
sin, this man or his parents that he was born blind ?” is a common 
question in China. The blind sit by the road side and ery “ Before 
my eyes is hell,” as they consider the miseries of this life are like 
unto torments of the other world. Constantly in the chapel men 
speak out and say, “ How about thgse the thunder kills?” This is a 
special visitation of Heaven on account of daring sin, so the ‘Tower 
of Siloam is often used. 


JESUS SET FORTH HARDSHIPS. 
Our Lord did not deceive his followers as to the terms of 
discipleship. They must drink of the cup and be baptized with the 
baptism. ‘They were to be hated, slandered, scourged, persecuted, 
delivered up, murdered. Also persecution was blessed. A gentle- 
man sat in the chapel listening to “bearing the cross.” ‘ What! 
to eat bitterness all this life just with the little hope of Heaven 
hereafter? Zhat won't pay, that won't pay. 
A teacher in this city reading about the “mother of 


Jesus 
*being without” said to a 


friend, ‘That was strange conduct in 

Jesus. One of the sages would have gone immediately to honor 
a) re) 

His mother.” 


v 


PHARISEES. 


Blessed in Matt. v. and ‘‘ woe” in Matt. xm. are pronounced 


an equal number of times. Where is there a land of Pharisees like 
unto China. 

The “righteousness ” of the Confucianist. A reward is due 
his good works. Did we let them put the ‘new wine” of Chris- 
tianity into the “old bottles” of Confucianism they would gladly 
accept the former. They are Judaizing teachers. They, the literati, 
have the “key of knowledge ;” they neither go in themselves, nor 
suffer them that are entering in to go in.” Just as the Pharisees 
blew a trumpet, ‘ Ho! all ye poor,” so the Chinese let not only their 
own left hands know, but also the left hands of all their neighbors. 


They “seek glory of men.” ‘The leaven of the Pharisees’ poisonous 


doctrine is hard to eradicate. They contest “the uppermost seats.” 
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They “tithe the mint and the anise.” ''e misuse printed paper, to 
offend against etiquette, to eat beef, are great sins, 

On no oceasion did our Lord more fully set an example to 
winners of souls than when He conversed with the 

SAMARITAN WOMAN. 

Jesus sat at the well. On the one side was mount Gebal, on 
the other Mount Gerizim. The hundreds of thousands of Israel 
were accustomed to asssemble in this great auditortum. From the 
summit of one, the Levite could read the Blessings, and from the 
other a mile distant the Curses of the law would be read, and every 
ear could hear. Jesus was weary, but not teo weary te preach; 
hungry, but “ His meat was to do the will of Ifim that sent Him.” 
‘There was not an audience of the thousands but one lone woman. 

A simple request for a drink of water. What! you a foreigner 
ask me! He took the text, If you knew who it is. But, Sir, you 
have nothing to draw with. Like all the Chinese women she had 
taken her bucket with a leng repe to let down into the well beside 
her “ water pot.” Weare often told preach simply. See the Master 
dealing with a soul. He took one of the mysteries of redemp- 
tion, the water of life—and unfolded it to an ignorant woman, 

Sir, give me this water; it is very tire-some to come here so far 
to draw. It is just as the Chinese say, “If we eat your church, what 
benefits will we have? Will our business improve? Will we have 
work? Is there any money in it?” Note the gentleness of Christ. 
He did not say, you stupid foolish woman; talk to you of eternal 
life and you only think of saving work! No! He enlightened here 
mind. ‘Go, call thy husband.” Had he struck her with a club he 
could not have more astonished her than when in a panoramic view 
the sins of a life passed before the eye. She feels her sins. It is 
“a prophet” who speaks. She then, as the Chinese do, tried to 
turn off the subject by talking of her ancestors. 

The Speaker then unfolds to her the nature of spiritual worship, 
and that God isa Spirit. Listening to these immortal words, she 
exclaimed, When Messias cometh! She went into the city and said, 
is not this the Christ? Thus step by step she was led to know 
what was hid from the wise and prudent. In the kingdom of grace 
a poor sinful woman was chosen as the first Missionary to the 
heathen and by her instrumentality many men said ‘We know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NATURE. 

Mark the preaching of Jesus. The Mountain! How pleasant 

to tell of mountains made sacred by the foot of the Son of Man, 
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while here the idols love the hills. Salt. As this is such an 
important source of revenue, and the salt-commissioners such high 
Mandarins, the Chinese appreciate the figure. Where ean we better 
illustrate “letting down thé net 


than in this well-watered land? In a eountry where agriculture is 


” and becoming ‘ fishers of men” 


the chief employment, they know well of the sower. From among 
the wheat the Chinese pick out the little round black tares. The 
mustard seed here becomes a large bush. You see them taking 
two little pieces of leavened dough, the size of your little finger, put 
them twisted into boiling oil and it comes out a foot long and as 
large as the arm. The trade in goodly pearls is extensive. When 
Soochow was taken by the Tai-pings the floor of nearly every house 
was dug up im tlre search for hid treasure. The “narrow way,” 
the canals m the cities with boats often jammed; densely thronged 


ce 


passages five or six feet wide called sfreefs. Are we to “ prepare 


the way.” A hundred years ago the Emperor Aven-/ung came to 


— 


Soochow. Messengers came beforehand and built an “ Imperial 


’ to the Great Lake, which is a paved road in good 


High-way’ 
condition to this day. 
The great prephet like unto Moses enjoined 
FORGIVENESS 
As an essential to salvation. The greatest indignity to a China- 
man is to be smitten on the cheek. What to turn the other also ! 
Love for enmity, blessings for curses, kindness for hatred, prayers 


for persecutions. First be reconciled, then come to Church. These 


“commands are in the teeth of the teachings of Confucius, who when 


asked, “ What do you say concerning the prineiple that injury 
should be reeompensed with kindness ?” 
will your recompense kindness ? 


replied, “ With what then 
Xecompense injury with justice, 


9? 


and recompense kindness with kindness.” The sage, at another 


time, “affirmed the duty of blood-revenge in the strongest and 
most unrestricted terms.” 
ARE THE CHINESE COVETOUS ? 

Do they love the world? Are they the most worldly-minded 
of all peoples? We are to exhort, ‘ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth.” How often thieves break through the walls ! 
Alas! how many garments the rust or mould corrupts in the rainy 
season ! “ Seek ye first the kmgdom of God and His righteousness.” 

Where a better text, “He carried the bag and was a thief.” 
This people only know professional thieves as thieves ; dishonesty is 
a small matter. ‘Oh! do not call that theft; we do not like to 
hear the word.” 
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Jesus required of His followers 

FAITH, 

And promised immediate salvation. He offers to save the 
vile, the drunkard, the opium-smoker from their sins. The 
preacher to the untutored heathen is to require him to arise, 
and follow Jesus. Asking in faith, is the only condition of prayer. 
We are to “upbraid the cities” for their unbelief. The Master 
gives the reason why they hate the light and the reason those 
who hear are ‘‘condemned already.” The Chinese necd to know 
personally of “sin, righteousness and judgment.” In a land 
where “death reigns” what need there is of the third person of 
the Trinity. 

How many young heathen converts after they believe in Jesus, 
like Andrew, findeth his own brother Simon; or like Philip, findeth 
a Nathaniel ! 

SINGLENESS IN WORSHIP 

Is ordained by the Master. Two masters cannot be served. 
God is one. Reverence is the sum of Confucianism, Jove of Chris- 
tianity. The supreme love He directs to be given to God sweeps 
away ancestors, heroes, spirits, gods. “ Lovest thou Me,” asked the 
Saviour? The same mouth bitterly says, “I know that ye have not 
the love of God in you.” 

Passing through Canaan Christ found 

HEATHENISM. 

O! the “vain repetitions,” o-me-to-fuh, the prayer used before 
every god. “Nigh with the mouth” as they chant. their books. 
“What do you read in worship?” is their constant question. Go 
to our city temple in Soochow. You find the venders of toys and 
trinkets, punch and judy shows, a throng of the vile and the vaga- 
bond, truly a “den of thieves.” “Blind leaders of the blind,’— 
the blind priests leading a blind people in dark ways. “Give usa 
sign,” we are constantly asked, “something to look at; a picture, 
an image, two characters, but how can we worship the unseen ?” 
Buddhism has “no power of the keys ;” no power of discipline. The 
thief, robber, pirate first goes to the temple to worship. Do ancestors 
return to this world? A “great gulf” lies between. Are rewards 
meted out on earth? Dives and Lazarus answer. As meat defiles, 
in order to “escape from sin,” “to purify the heart,” millions are 
vegetarians. We thank our blessed Lord for the words, “ Not that 
which goeth into the mouth defileth a man.” 


There is a striking similarity between the 





sombre 
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CHINESE AND JEWS. 

To have “no burial,” saith Solomon. The burial rites of 
parents are most sacred ; no duty to the state can set these asidet 
“Let the dead bury the dead.” The “wedding garment” is an ap. 
figure. As the marital relation is much lower than the parental, a 
man is warned against listening to his wife, instead of to his father 
and mother. “ Leave father and mother and cleave to the wife” 

ttles the question. To check their critical spirit, we bid them 
“judge not.” On all occasions they quote the Classics, so we are to 
imitate the Master. “It is written,” “Jesus says,” must be the 
“authority” with which we speak. Where the bribe controls the 
court, is not the ‘‘ unjust judge” and appropriate subject? How 
many preachers in China may say, “‘ We have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced ; mourned unto you and ye have not lamented,” 
presented the Gospel in its joyful aspects and ye have not seen its 
beauty, told of judgment and hell and ye have been unmoved. The 
Lord seeing the 4000, said to His disciples as He says to us, ‘ Give 
ye them to eat.” Did many follow Him for the “loaves and 
fishes?” The disciple is not above His Lord. They were not 
driven away, but after a pungent discourse, ‘‘many went back.” 
That our words should be “yea and nay” forbids the constant 
pointing to Heaven and earth as their form of oath. 

HEATHEN WOMEN. 

The ministry of Jesus can be presented very pleasantly to the 
women. Was His mother “blessed among women?” Was His 
friendship to Mary and Martha strong? Did Mary “choose the good 
part” and “sit at Jesus feet ?” Who supported Him and His apostles 
three years? The ministering women. Were there many women and 
only one disciple at the cross? Who were earliest at the sepulchre ? 
Was He anointed for His burial and has the fame thereof spread 
abroad? Could He say to an unfortunate, “Go sin no more.” 

During His earthly ministry Jesus was an 

ITINERANT. 

He did not build a central church but went throughout the 
coasts of Israel preaching. On the Sabbath His habit was to go 
into the Synagogues ; the other six days, the mountains, the deserts, 
the sea, the cities and towns heard His voice. So Missionaries on 
the Lord’s day preach to the converts and on the other days to the 
multitudes in the street chapels. Note His work in the “ villages.” 
He sends His disciples ‘“‘ Wheresoever He should come.” They 
“returned and told Jesus.” On their evangelistic journeys they 
were to salute the houses and ‘cities which they entered. 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 

Frequently does the Son of Man refer to His Father. Honor- 
ing in this land the parents whom they have seen, we have the 
basis of fear to God whom they have not seem. They have a 
proverb, “ Beget a son and then you will know a parent’s love.” 
Heathenism does not teach that God is love. That the supreme 
Deity may be their father is a new thought to them. <A fondnesy 
for children is a marked characteristic of the Chinese. We wigh 
them to be children of our Father who numbers their hairs. It ‘Is 
pleasant to tell them of “our Father’s house ;’ ‘the many man- 
sions,” room for China’s millions. Well could Jesus say, “ Peace 
I leave with you.” 

THE MEDIATOR. 
Christ continually says that ‘‘ He came from the Father” and 
was “sent by the Father.” In China we stand on high vantage 
ground in presenting Jesus as Mediator. Sometimes when speaking 
of our Lord as Redeemer, Saviour, Shepherd they do not fulls 
catch the idea, but when we say ‘ Middle-man” they quickly know 
the meaning. Renting a house there must be “ middle-men;” 
buying property there is a surety; at betrothal there are “ 
betweens 


o0- 
;? a clerk has one to intrpduce him and the latter must 
replace goods lost; a servant must name parties who will be 
responsible to his employers. It may be illustrated in a hundred 
ways. It runs through the whole structure of Chinese society. 
Constantly we are asked in the chapel, ‘If we join your church 
do you want a security 7” ‘Yes, we do; there is one Mediator 
between God and man.” It is interesting to inquire how far their 
gods, as the kitechen-god, are used as mediator’s between men and 
the chief deity. 

The doctrine of substitution is readily acquiesced in by them as 
it is often practiced. Sometimes even a life is purchased for money 
which goes to the benefit of the family. ‘I lay down my life for 
my sheep.” Christ, the head of believers, is their representative. 
The Chinese government is a network of responsible agents. Every 
branch of trade has a responsible head. A magistrate is responsible 
for the lives of all in his district; if he does not find the murderer 
he loses office. The death foretold by himself is preached, though it 
be foolishness to this people. From Golgotha flowed a stream which 
separates Christianity from Confucianism, religion from morality. 

SETS FORTH HIS GLORY. 

The Chinese are willing to accept Jesus as a great teacher, the 

western Confucius. Of the latter, only the 72 years of his life were 
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known. Jesus could say, “Abraham saw my day.” After his 
death great things are known. His power over unclean spirits in 
a land where they are “all their life time subject to bondage” for 
fear of demons needs to be forcibly dwelt upon. His power to for- 
give sins and the proofs thereof arrest the attention of those who 
make pilgrimages to redeem their souls. The Light. Where O! 
where to speak of the Light as in this darkness which may be felt ! 
The Truth. Does not this people ‘love lying,” yea, “ delight in 
lying?” The Bread of Life! The nation fainteth because of the 
famine. Is He The Resurrection ? This week a man asked, “‘ Where 
is the grave of Jesus ?’ When speaking of the resurrection I always 
use all the solemn earnestness it is in my power to command, yet, as 
with Paul some mocked, so invariably they langh. What! the dead 
torise! They are to hear the voice of the Son of Man. The King. 
«Art thou a king?” All power is given unto Him; they are subject 
to Him whether willing or not. O! let the minister follow Jesus 
in making the second coming of the Son of Man a constant topic. 
Have you ever seen Jesus?” is asked us. “No, but these eyes 
shall see Him.” The Judgment. Their old year’s night, when 
every account is settled, every debt paid, when financial judgment 
is laid to the line and the debtor seeks a hiding place, is a_ type of 
the final day. “The good has the good reward, the. evil has the 
evil reward.” How long? ‘And these shall go away into ever- 
lasting (aionion) punishment; but the righteous into hfe eternal 
(aionion).” When the joys of the righteous cease, only then will 
the pains of the wicked be at an end. 

In closing, the questions of a Buddhist priest at Pootoo come 
to my mind. 

“How do you employ your time ?” 

“T preach in the chapels.” 

“What else do you do?” 

“T sell some books.” 

“Well, what else.” 

“‘T have to study in order to prepare for preaching.’ 

“Then what else do you do?” 

“T have a good many Mission affairs to transact.” 

“That is what you do for others, what do you do for yourself 2” 

The servant calls to mind the command of the First Missionary, 


“‘watch ye therefore, and pray always.” 


—_—-—-—=4 © 
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SZECHUEN NATIVE OPIUM.—A REVIEW. 
By Dr. J. DupGEon. 

\ R. SPENCE, acting British Consul at Ichang, has favoured the 
= public with a report on native opium in the province of 
Szechuen. We have here the results of his inquiries regarding 
opium made during the course of the four months ‘he spent there. 
He tabulates his information under 16 heads followed by a resume 
and these we propose, seriatim, briefly to pass in review. 

1. We are introduced first to the districts of Szechuen in which 
opium is grown. There can be no doubt whatever as to the yearly 
extending character of the growth. In 1872 Richthoven reported 
that the poppy was cultivated only on hill slopes of an inferior sort ; 
now it is seen on hill and valley on land of all kinds. Now it is 
carried on in every district of the province excepting those on the 
west frontier. In some of the prefectures it is the principle, and in 
parts almost the only winter crop. Richthoven anticipated an 
increase in the growth from the reduction of the very heavy restric- 
tions of the Government so as to enable it to compete at Hankow 
presumably with the foreign drug. The increase now is said not 
to be from the cause just alleged but from economic reasons. It 
is a winter crop and so does not interfere with rice, the staple food 
of the people, displacing only subsidiary crops such as wheat, beans 
and the like. In the North of China, at least, beans is not a winter 
crop. ' It cannot hardly therefore he asserted of Szechuen that the 
cultivation of the poppy seriously interferes with the food supplies. 
Why the use of the words “hardly” and “seriously” if, as stated, 
the food or rice supplies remain the same and the opium is so 
much additional gain less the value of the crops which it displaces ? 
In the northern half of China where wheat is so important an 
article of food, the cultivation of opium seriously interferes with the 
food supplies. It prevents, likewise, the transport of wheat to the 
northern provinces in time of drought. Wheat is the most precari- 
ous crop in five or six of the northern provinces from the want 
of snow in winter and early rain in April. The present Governor of 
Shansi in a late memorial to the Throne charges opium seriously 
with impoverishing the land for the other crops. It eats up 
what he calls the “ water strength” of the land, and in a droughty 
region like the North this is no small matter. The general opinion 
of the Chinese is to the same effect. How far this is, however, 
justified by the facts of the case I have personally no means of 
judging. But if true, it is a most vital point and one which demans 
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attention and is altogether overlooked. When the argument of 
opium being a winter crop is adduced we should like to know some- 
what definitely what the production per acre amounts to of opium 
and non-opium land sown with cereals. ‘The diminished product, 
if so, of later crops on opium grown land ought also to be taken 
into the calculation. The Vicar-apostolic of North-west Szechuen 
writes, “ Although the cultivation is profitable to individuals by 
increasing their income it is seriously injurious to society. The land 
occupied by opium does not produce grain in the spring season and 
is greatly injured for the production of rice in the summer, so that 
frightful famines which sometimes depopulate provinces are caused 
thereby as has been heard within the past year or two.” 

2. In regard to the tenure of land we are told that all lands 
in Szechuen pay their rent by a fraction of the summer crop. The 
owner alone pays the Government land tax. ‘The winter crop is 
the tenant’s own and therefore his great source of profit and it is 
this fact which makes the opium cultivation profitable. We are 
not told what this fraction amounts to. No percentage of the 
winter crop being due to the landlord has, as might naturally 
have been expected, stimulated the opium cultivation. In the 
following paragaph we are told that wheat pays little or no rent. 
I have some difficulty in reconciling these two statements. It is 
immediately added “of late years the owners of land, becoming 
alive to the value of the opium crop, have stipulated in addition for 
a share of this also. As a natural result opium farm rents have 
doubled.” In Chihli occupiers of land pay as rent half the produce 
of the soil both of winter and summer crops of which the winter 
crop, by reason of no weeding being required and its relatively 
greater value in the market, pays best. 

3. We have here a comparison of opium versus wheat profits— 
a very important question. The figures given make opium to the 
owner who farms his own land, twice as valuable as wheat; the 
advantage to the occupier depends upon his rent. The other poppy 
products such as capsules sold to the druggist, oil, used for light- 
ing, from the seeds, the oil cake and leaves for manure and the 
stalks for potash are turned to account; but against this is set the 
manure and labour which opium requires and which wheat does not. 
In districts remote from market towns opium has the advantage 
over wheat in case of carriage. 

4, In regard to the method of cultivation, we are informed that 
it is now grown most profitably on good land with liberal manuring. 
The seeds are sown in December, the rows are thinned in January 
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In March or April they bloom. White, red and purple varieties 
are to be seen, the former the most common in the low grounds. In 
April and May the capsules are slit and the juice extracted ; this 
raw juice evaporates into the crude opium of commerce, increasing 
in valueas it decreases in weight. 

5. Government interference with the cultivation ceased some 
15 years ago and before that time it had been fitiul and ineffective. 
The cultivation is now said to be unfettered, free and open to all. 
There is no system of eXCise, ho licensing and no taxation on the 
producer or product iv sifu. Opium not in transit pays nothing to 
the state. The rural opium smokers smoke the untaxed product of 
their district. In transit the lekin tax amounts-to 3 per cent ad 
valorem and the barrier dues on opium im transit to the east about 
30 or 40 taels. Fuchow is the chief port of export eastward and 
in 1879 the lekin official reported over 40,000 piculs of duty paid 
opium, thus bringing into the provincial exchequer over 1 million 
taels. Fengtu is another centre although of much less importance 
than Fuchow. Altogether it is caleulated that the provincial 
revenue from this source amounts to 14 millions of taels annually. 


}° 


6. Although the dues are not excessive, smuggling is never- 
theless carried on in a prevalent, profitableand easy manner. The 
lekin official at Fuchow estimates it to be nearly as much as the 
duty paid opium. 

7. This paragraph deals with the manner in which the transit 
trade is carried to the east. lt does not go by the Yanetse but 
] 


over the mountains to a port on the great river some 60 miles below 


Ichang from whence it 1s sent in regular trade channels east and 
south. The boat trackers up the river are the persons engaged in 
the land carrying trade ; the down river trip not requiring so many 
of a crew and besides no wages are paid on the down trip. In 1880 
at Hankow 927 piculs of opium passed the custom house and in 
1881, 3,581 piculs. As far as the Maritime Customs is concerned, 


the Indian and Szechuen drug are placed nearly on an equal footing. 


— 


The latter drug after bearing all manner of dues en row/e is stil 
sold greatly under the price of the Indian drug, being about taels 
300 a chest against the Indian which is about double. this amount. 
It is evident the Indian Government derives a large manufucturer’s 
profit on the drue. ° 

8. The native opium is adulterated to the extent of 30 per cent 
with oil, glue and other innocuous rubbish and abominations of 


] 


° ° : . . ° ‘ 1 
various sorts to add to 10s strenge tn. In price lt varies 1n Szechnuen 


from taels 176 to 224 per picul. 
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9. We have here a paragragh on Yiiunan opium. In 1875 the 
Grosvenor mission reported that fully 1/3 of the whole cultivated 
area of the province was devoted to opium in winter. The province 


is now rapidly recovering from the desolation produced by the 


Pauthay rebellion and opium is now being extensively grown. In 
1875 the estimate was 25,000 piculs, now it is said to be nearly 
double. These and nearly all such figures are mere enesses and 
therefore of no great weight. “It is impossible to get correct and 
reliable statisties about opium. Being grown privately and against 
law, secrecy is in general maintained and the statistics furnished are 
not to be relied upon. The remarks of Mlr. Holwell in his Customs 
Report of Kiukiang are most just. “It is next to impossible to 
obtain with any degree of certainty the total quantity of native 
opium produced in the province of Kiangsi. Native testimony 
differs widely; some say the poppy is uot cultivated at all, some 
that a few piculs are grown, while others state the production to be 
several hundreds of piculs. My own opinion is, and this is based 
upon inquiries made in several parts of China, that Natives are 
inclined to exaggerate the quantity of opium this country produces. 
They have no statistics to guide them in their judgments and when 
questioned by Foreigners as to the quantity of native opium 
produced, { think show an inclination to represent it as greater 
than facts would warrant, in order to point out that its increased 
production is driving the Foreign drug from the field.” I had it 
on undoubted authority that Governor-General Tso did keep in 
check very materially the growth of the poppy in two provinces 
over which he had jurisdiction, but [ hear later that the growth is 
again spreading since the late famine. 

10. In regard to the prevalence’ of opium smoking in the west 
of China, the R. C. missionaries of whom there are about 100, 
estimate that 6/10ths or 60 per cent of the whole male adult popula- 


tion of the province smoke opium. In the official correspond- 


ence presented to Parliament Mr. Spence gives the R. C. estimate 
at 1/10th. Which’is right? I presume the report as printed at 
Shanghai is the correct estimate. Mr. Parker, a very competent 
authority and a consular official who travelled all over the thickly 


settled parts of the province estimated the smokers thus :— 


Labourers and small farmers 10 per cent. 
Small shop-keepers . 9() x 
Hawkers and soldiers ... 30 = 
Merchants 80 a 
Officials and their staffs 90 - 


Actors, prostitutes, vagrants, thieves 55 ., 
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This is certainly higher than we have anywhere in Chihli. 
Among the merchants and officials the habit prevails extensively. 
The first three classes cannot be said to be high for an opium pro- 
ducing province. It speaks favourably for the labourers and small 
farmers that their percentage is so low, more than double, however, 
what it is in our metropolitan province. They are we presume the 
chief producers of the drug but not the chief consumers. Mr. 
Spence differs from Mr. Parker and by placing the coolies in the 
first class seeks to raise its percentage. But he adds ‘‘ whatever be 
the exact percentage of opium smokers in Szechuen in the whole 
population, it is certain that it is many times larger than in the east” 
which is likely to be quite true. None I imagine will controvert this 
view. He thinks, and doubtless thinks correctly, that the Inspector 
General’s estimate of 2/3 of 1 per cent does not apply to the West of 
China. He does not, however, for a moment question it accuracy in 
relation to the eastern seaboard provinces. The Inspector General’s 
percentage is for the whole population. Mr. Spence’s statements 
set aside completely the estimates of the Custom’s Yellow Book on 
opium. ‘The impression one gets,” says Mr. Spence, “in a Sze- 
chuen village is that every one smokes and one is surprised to 
hear on good authority that 40 per cent donot smoke.” But it is 
40 per cent of the male adult population which does not smoke, 
not of the entire population, thus reducing the percentage for 
the general population still more. And this is the estimate of 
the missionaries who have been in the province all their lives. 
In Chungking, we are told, with a population of 130,000 there 
are 1230 opium shops ; in winter when the two rivers are crowded, 
the population may amount to 200,000 and the opium shops to 
2000. Each of these shops is calculated to sell daily not less than 
2000 copper cash worth of prepared opium or at the smoker’s price 
of 82 cash per mace, 6 oz. of opium. This gives 12000 oz. of 
daily consumption (at the winter calculation of shops. Why he 
should adopt the higher figure instead of the lower or a medium 
one is not said) or 2740 piculs. Ichang with a population of 
30,000 has 700 opium shops and by the same calculation we get 
410 piculs consumed annually. In country hamlets and villages 
the state of things is said to be just as extraordinary, almost every 
second house being an opium shop. In some rural districts they 
smear the lips of their idols with it and burn paper pipes and opium 
at funerals, so that the dead may enjoy in the next world the 
comfort and solace they loved in this. This practice is of very recent 
origin although Mr. Spence does not refer to this point as Mr. 
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Watters seems to have done. Mr. Spence tells us that im all this 
vast region Indian opium is unknown and, notwithstanding, he tells 
us at the same time that only a few dozen piculs, elsewhere stated 
to be 70, of it “reach Chtungking yearly, where it is mixed with.the 
Yiinnan drug (why not as well with Szechuen ?) and under the name 
of Canton drug used for presents or for smoking on high days and 
feasts of the rich.” How then can this Indian be said to be unknown ? 
Among the higher officials and old smokers everywhere the foreign 
drug is preferred and almost exclusively used. Ch‘'ungking more- 
over is not all Szechuen and the Indian drug from Canton may come 
vid Yiinnan as in former days by the caravans from Ava. 

11. On the important subject of the effects of opium smoking 
upon which so much controversy is waged at present and upon 
which two such opposite views are maintained, we expected Mr. 
Spence to have said more. But if there be but one opinion, as he 
says, regarding its effects on the people, among whom it is so wide- 
spread, there was the less necessity for enlarging upon it. What is 
admitted by all requires no laboured discussion. But is there but 
one opinion about this subject. Three persons are quoted, Rich- 
thoven, Baber and himself. All that the former says is of a negative 
character. “In no other province except Hunan did I find the effects 
of the use of opium so little perceptible as in Szechuen.” Mr. Baber’s 
evidence runs thus; ‘nowhere in China are the people so well-off, or 
so hardy, and nowhere do they smoke so much opium.” Mr. Spence 
is evidently of opinion that addiction to the drug is generally harm- 
less. He found the general health and well-bemg of the communities 
remarkable and all travellers, he tells us, bear enthusiastic testimony 
to their capacity for work and endurance of hardship. Hasty obser- 
vers are rather apt, we are informed, to class those suffermg from 
wasting disease among the ruined victims. He saw some whose 
health was completely sapped by smoking combined with other 
forms of sensual excesses and no doubt there were others weakened 
by excessive smoking simply, for excess in all things has its 
peralty.” It is here implied though not expressed that moderate 
smoking is, to say the least of it, harmless. He found the 
Szechuenese stout, able-bodied men, better housed, clad and fed, 
and healthier looking than the Chinese of the lower Yangtse. 

In Mr. Spence’s Report, he does not inform us what Rich- 
thoven’s view is of the evil effects. In turning to the Baron’s own 
letter page 51 on Szechuen to the Shanghai Chamber of Com. 
from which we have the above quotation, he adds where Mr. Spence 
leaves off, ‘among the lower classes, probably because the weakness 
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This is a most important omission. ‘The phrase “among the lower 
classes” doubtless refers to the native opium being smoked, whereas 
among the higher classes the Indian drug would be the article i 


demand. It speaks too of the weakness ( 


n 
f the Szechuen opium, 
caused by the abominable rubbish with which 
adulterated. 


ve are told it is 
[t, of course, also implies that the Indian drug, by 
reason of its strength is much more deleterious. And I need not 


CU 
say that Chinese opinion and my own experience bear out the 


Baron. ‘The drugs here compared indicate in the Baron’s view a 
difference of degree not of kind. 


The whole sentence is not quoted 
a3 it would hardly have suited the chse. If we turn to the Baron’s 
letter on Hunan and Shansi, page 25, we find the sentence ‘ The 
population of whole towns are disfigured by the haggard faces and 


staring eyes consequent on the use of opium.” All that he says 


of Szechuen is that the evil effects were less perceptible than what 
he saw in Shans. 


Mr. Colquhoun’s testimony to the evil effects of opium smoking 
is also unequivocal. He was of opinion that it had a most injurious 
effect upon the Chinese. The ill effects were made apparent to him 
during his journey through Yiinnan, through close intercourse with 
the people in the march, in the inn or some peasant’s house, but not 
infrequently he met mandarins being carried in their sedan chairs 
under the influence of the drug, lying sunk in a heavy sleep while 
they were conveyed over some precipitous road. A significant fact 
was that nearly all the mandarins with whom he conversed and 
exchanged presents asked first if he had any Huropean medicine for 
the cure of the evil habit of opium smoking. The evidence 
a correspondent of the North China Daily News at T 


in Shansi (Col. Mesny ?) is to the same effect. 


of 
ai-yuen-fu 
“The Governor has 
the greatest difficulty in finding trustworthy officials to assist him 
in carrying out his plans of reform....Most of those on his staff are 
opium smokers and they never receive any visitors for fear of being 
denounced for their viciousness. Since this Governor’s arrival, 
the receptions held every fifth day at the palace have bi 
that most of the opiumists stay up all night, fortifving them- 
selves for the coming day with opium. You can genera ly tell the 
heaviest smokers, as they have a haggard look and droop their 
shoulders and try to find some support for their emaciated frames 
long before the receptions are over. Some opium takers manage 
to fortify themselves by taking an occasional pill of opium 
carry a mixture of opium diluted in whisky in a metal ff 


some 


L t 
ask, from 
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which they take an occasional suck, the smell of the whisky dispell- 
ing that of the opium very effectively.” 


Mr. Spence tells us the opinion of the R. C. missionaries as to 
the prevalence of the habit. He is silent as to their concurrence 
with his ove opinion about the effects of it. As he credits them 
with opportunities of observation denied to travellers, arising out of 
their being stationed in large numbers all over the province and 
living amongst the people, he will not surely withhold his approval 
of their unanimous and unequivocal condemnation of the use of 
opium. Cardinal Manning has kindly sent the Anti-opium Society 
the reply of the assembled Bishops to the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith in response to questions sent, one of 
which was concerning the use of opium :— 

“The Vicars-apostolie in Synod assembled unanimously con- 
demn both the trade in and use of opium (even the moderate use). 
For its effects are recognized by all to be so injurious both to 
society and to families and to individuals, that that poison is to be 
entirely forbidden.” A question regarding the toleration of opium 
cultivation by Christians was also brought up on the same occasion 
and referred fo the Holy See for decision. Some were in favour 


( 


f allowing it, because it was preventing thousands from 
joming the church and exposed to poverty and ruin those who 
abandoned the cultivation. This view was stoutly opposed by the 
Viear-apostolic of Szchuen who says that opium, although 
producing good effects in Europe where it is used as a medicine, is 
scarcely used by the Chinese for any good effect, but always on the 
contrary, it produces very ill effects. Many honest pagans, he 
said, condemn so noxious a poison and abstain from its cultivation. 
He concludes thus, “If therefore the missionaries tolerate the 


h prohibited by law and condemned by 


cultivation which is. bot 
honest men, both christians and heathen would be scandalised.” 

Mr. Spence, in speaking of the general health and well being of 
the community as remarkable should remember that the habit is not 
universal and that the smokers, the heavy ones at least, are chiefly 


refore the vice ought not to 


in-doors enjoying the pipe and that th 
be so perceptible on the streets of China. In this respect it differs 
widely from the effects of spirits at home. 

In speaking on this subject I would also remark that men’s 

F } : 1 — r a, ie . = . 

powers of observation differ ereatly. ‘ake foreigners as a whole 
and ask them to point out a eunuch or a Buddhist nun from among 
a crowd of people and I very much doubt if any would be successful 


Without first pointing out the essential characteristics of these two 
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classes. So it may be in regard to opium. I have myself found it 
so among many of my foreign friends and not a few Chinese also. 
I have put it to the test with my Chinese assistants and I have been 
struck with the difficulty experienced sometimes in detecting the 
vice. In the confirmed cases of course there is no such difficulty. 
[ have known some foreigners of an unsuspecting character, who 
could have no proot of a smoker unless the man himself confessed to 
it. 4 have the very greatest respect for the gentlemen who have 
filled the isolated and responsible post at Ch‘ungking and I reckon 
them among my warmest personal friends. I hope, therefore, they 
will not consider me unkind in thus discussing the subject. Nothing 
I could say, even could I do so, would detract from the high esteem 
in which they are held by all who know them. But in this matter 
of the effect of opium I think their observations, had they been 
more extended, would have been different. In a late discussion on 
3uddhist Devotion L was referring to Buddhist practices as seen on 
the streets of Peking when a gentlemen rose and remarked that he 
had been in Peking some years and had never seen what the speaker 
referred to. The things were too obyivus not to have been seen by 
nearly all present. It is the old question of eyes and no eyes. This 
gentleman, I need hardly remark, was very near sighted and wore 


y 


5 


spectacles. I would advise those who go into opium-smoking 
regions not to wear glasses and especially coloured ones ! 

12. Here we have the mode in which the Szechuen consumption 
is calculated. He objects to the 3 mace average by the Customs 
and takes 1 mace as nearer the mark. In view of the adulteration, 
Mr. Parker’s table of the class percentage of smokers and of 
the province being a large opium producing one, we think Mr. 
Spence makes the average daily allowance too low. Between mer- 
chants and officials we have 85 per cent all able to afford it. The 
native drug is smoked almost entirely and is less injurious than the 
(Indian drug. When a man is able to afford it, my experience is that 
he does not long confine himself to 1 mace, nor even 38 mace. With 
30 per cent of abominable non-opiate mixtures and a small daily 
habit of 1 mace, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that among 
the lower classes the evils of the habit are less perceptible than else- 
where except Hunan. In respect of Hunan, I would here observe 
that the opposition to opium cultivation im the province has always 
been marked. It is the province from which China draws the 
largest number of her high officials and where the largest number 
of retired officials live. In fact I have been told on good authority 
that opium is nowhere cultivated in that province. ‘This, however, 
T hardly credit altogether. That it is very small I can well believe. 
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I think therefore that 3 mace daily for each smoker would not 
be too high for Szechuen. This is the average determined at the 19 
Treaty Ports and at the various Hospitals and Asylums from Peking 
to Canton where native opium or rather native and Indian mixed 
are chiefly used. If this be so, then the calculation of the daily 
quantity consumed would be raised from about $d as against 3d 
for the Indian drug to three times this amount. From the amount 
consumed ‘due deduction,” to use Mr. Spence’s own words which 
are an unwittingly eloquent but disguised commentary on the evil 
of the habit, “will have to be made for re-smoked opium, for I must 
explain that three éao or “drawings” are often smoked from one 
charge, and from opium undulterated sometimes as many as five. 
The leavings of the rich smoker are mixed with the opium sold to 
the poor, the refuse of the poor is smoked by hin again and the 
unsmokable dregs are drunk in tea by labourers, sailors and others 
who have not time to knock off for asmoke. An ounce of crude 
opium is often worked up in this way to weigh 1 2/5 of prepared, 
although if unadulterated it would only turn ont about ‘to oz. or 
even less.’ [t is obvious there is a streneth in the addition of the 
ashes. his is a valuable form of adulteration and one now 
invariably resorted to at the shops and without which the prepared 
opium would not satisfy the craving of the smokers.” After such a 
picture as that just described by Mr. Spence, it requires no words 
to tell that the evil effects of the drug, the smoking and the eating, 
must be very obvious. Well might the degradation of the people 
spoken of by some travellers be the consequence of the wide- 
spread use of the drug. 

13. The next paragraph takes up the amount consumed in the 
province. The population of Szechuen is taken at 26 millions. He 
says he would be justified in putting it at 35,000,000 but he deems 
it more prudent to take a low estimate. He estimates the male 
adults at one-fourth, 1/4, of this number or 6,500,000. He takes 30 
per cent of the male adults as smokers making in all 1,950,000 and 
of women and youth 250,000, in all 2,200,000 smokers of 1 mace 
per day. Why he should have adopted 30 instead of 60 per cent, the 
estimate given by the missionaries, or 30 per cent intead of 10 per 
cent according to the official correspondence I cannot understand. 
He does not indicate by what standard he calculates the number of 
women and youth. The total amount smoked in Szechuen per 
annum is put down at 50,000 piculs of prepared drug (or exactly 
49,500). He takes credit for his low estimate of population, a low 
estimate of male adult smokers, with a small average all around for 





] 7 
each smoker dail He feels certain he h | the minimum 
consumption mn the provinee,. It May nuch 1} % If hkely Is 
but it cannot be less. ‘Vo produce this qu ty, 7L,000 pieuls of 


crude opium would be required, but owing to adulteration probably 


Nat ; 1? ] Lilt ! i a ) ‘ ua i 
that amou mad i ! litt! VOU 4 r ¢ Oi 
Yiinnan opium thei » \VOO piculs ed : ol 
Chtunekine and 70 piculs of Indian and a few pieuls of other 
1 1 1 ~ re | 4 } 
growths, makine about 54,000 the amoun locally grown and 
° ] . WW] } \ , 1 
consumed in the province. Why ha [y. Spence adopted so low 
a percentage as 50 when the faets warranted his adoptine at least 
ee ] } ) { 4 D T ° ] » 
double this number on the R. C. estimate? Was it the difficulty of 


; ; : ey 
making the amount consumed agree with the estimated produetion ? 


If this would produce an almost impossible consumption and lead to 





an absurdity, nay we not suspect that the population is estimated 
tooligh? ‘To take an exan in pot he usua urns make 
the population of the capital abour 3° millio extremely 
improbable hat th re are more han 5 WOOO a d ‘Orta ly no ee 
L million. The population of China is variously timated at from 
200 to -LOO millions. The ay eral tendeney is to nike ita much 
less poprlou country than was at first believed. I would therefore 
suggest to Mr. Spe nee that he lower his estimate of the population, 
increase the perc hrage of In ree rs and also their daily dose and 
see how his figures then stand. The caleula > mace 
average dose, diminishes by one stroke 2/5 f his suppo d quantity 
consumed and this cannot be made up by trebling the number 
of smokers wl ich Is all absurdity. since Wil ine he al Ve | have 
had access to statisties privately presented to the Throne which 
are unquesti nal I ACCULPALE a id \W Hcl CIVe l Sz Rue} in) I: 2 a 
popula Low ) ( Ly 25 -N IS Lt} (a ol \ NPence 20 al l 
probable 35 millions \ | r P Lo 1 l S | = Mi Li hot 
far from the truth, the exact fieures blast year, sti ding (82.397 


After the amount consumed in lhe rovinee, there falls 
naturally to be considered the amount exported. With all 1 
provinces growing pretty nearly all they need of native growth, 
it is remarkable to learn of so laree an expor from Szechuen, 
according to Mr. Baber in 1879, 130,000 piculs. In 1878, the 
lekin officials at Fuchow gave the export castward as 70,000 
piculs of which 40,000 were declared and duties paid thereon. 
The export to Shensi was about 1/4 of this and in other directions 
and from other parts of the province 45,000 piculs were seut 
out. Of this toial export 7,000 piculs was Ytinnan opium re- 
exported leaving 123,000 piculs locally grown. One is tempted 
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here to wish for more precise data wpon which these figures 
are based. The amount over the lekin-officially-declared 40,000 
must be an estimate of the quantity smugeled and we know 
how difficult such ealeulations are. We 


are not vouchsafed the 
least shadow of proof, and we are driven, like tl 


riven, hke the Inspeetor General, 
to accept them as so many guesses. | admitted that the export 
to. Shensi and Shansi had fallen off to some extent. dn another 
place the reason assigned for the cheapness of Yttunan opium in 


1881, is that Shensi and the North-west, to wlich in fomner years 


a considerable quantity of Ytinnan O} um was sent, now produce 


opium of a singularly fine quantity worth in Chtuneking 'Tls. 30 


per 100 oz. (ie. twice ihe price of the native Szechuen) in quantity 


sufficient to SV} ply nearly all local requirements. Now 


1 
t 


it appears 
1 
that the foaswer years when 


TT. 


hansi re quired 10 im port Yiinnan 
opium, is a very great while ago and now that Shansi not only 
meets her own requirements but is a large exporting province 
also, even sending some to Chtungking. How then about the 1/4 
of the Szechuen recognized -cflicially-duty-poid-export being sent 
North? And he adds, when remarking about the fine opium from 
the North-west which apperrs on the + 


Szechucn market, “ This 
fact is a fitting commentary on the statement made last 
by Tso Tsung-tang when Governor General of the North-west, that 
he had uprooted the poppy throughout his jurisdiction.” This 
cuts in two ways. If he did not uproot the poppy, why the necessity 
for the Szechuen export to that quarter? 


Mr. Spence thinks the 
astern export to be now much larger then when Mr. Baber 

rt } t 
wrote but 


he has no definite and precise information as would 


warrant any great alteration. We are told that Mr. Baber’s figures 
as the nature of the subject will 
admit. This we readily grant. Mr. Baber 


may be taken to be as accurate 


>» alt icipat ine objections 


ires were not based on bald 


that might be raised, says that his fier 


answers to leading questions, but on careful deductions from 
observations and enquiries lasting for months or on information 
voluntarily tendered by merchants and officials and substantiated 
by Ct lateral evidence. Even wit! all the eare Baber necessarily 
bestowed on the subject it is su 


rounded by innumerable and un- 
ties. The estimates of the extent of the native 
e population, are as wide as the poles asunder, 
uch so that eareful writers diseard all 


such estimates and 
simply say the thing is unknown, which is a great deal safer. In a 


ition with Mr. Baber I was led to understand that the native 
grown opiuin supplies both Szechuet 


couvers: 


and Yiinnan; that a very 
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large percentage of the people smoke and that they export about 
40,000 piculs by way of Fuchow and that some 15,000 more piculs 
are smuggled, thus making in all not 60,000 exported. Mr. 
Baber was inclined to double this to reach the production of the two 
provinces, for I understood him to speak of both provinces. His 
idea was that there was perhaps as much again grown in Shansi and 
all the rest-of China as in the two provinces. ‘The production of the 
two provinces he was inclined to put at perhaps double that of the 
imported article, thus quadrupling for all China the Indian amount. 

15. In this paragraph we have the total production in Szechuen 
and S.W. China. He gives us the following table: 


Piculs. 

Szechuen consumption, — 54,000 
9 export less Yiinnan re-export, : 123,000 
Yiinnan consumption and export, ... 35,000 
Kweichow 53 a 10,000 
South-west Hupei, ae ... 2,000 


224,000 

Or 2 1/4 times the whole Indian import into China. The Sze- 
chnen production is thus put at 177,000 piculs perannum. Reckon- 
ing 50 oz. as the average produce of a Chinese mor of land or 353 
oz. per acre, this produce is the winter harvest of 850,000 acres and 
at T'ls. 200 per picul, represents a money value of 'Tls. 34,000,000. 
He has not told us the extent of the arable land of the province and 
what proportion this land devoted to opium bears, in other words 
the relative production of opium and wheat. The Commissioner of 
Customs at Hankow in 1879 reported on native opium in answer 
to the circular sent to each port asking for’ information about the 
consumption of opium. He replied that owing to the entire absence 
of all reliable figures, the amount of opium put down within the 
province and within the Empire must be taken as approximate only. 
He was careful to collect information from various sources and this 
was as carefully compared and verified as the means at hand would 
allow. He was well situated to make the desiderated enquiries and 
his estimate for the whole empire about equals the total amount 
of foreign drug imported into Hongkong and Chinese _ ports. 
The Inspector General has taken this estimate as the basis of his 
calculation. The Commissioner’s estimate for Szechuen is 45,000 ; 
Yiinnan 17,000; Kweichow 12,000, and his own province 2000, the 
production of the other provinces being inconsiderable t.e. 76,000 
piculs out of a gross 98,000 for all China. But to proceed still 
further up the river and consequently nearer Szechuen, in fact to 


Ichang, Mr. Spence’s own port, what do we find the Acting Deputy 
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Commissioner of Customs saying in his report in 1879? He adds 
no memoranda by way of explanation, but we have his table and he 
puts down the growth of Hupeh, his province, at 2000, the same as 
the officer at Hankow, and for all China, 25,000, about 1/4 less than 
that of the Hankow report. This is certainly very striking and if 


not true or approximative indicates great ignorance and apathy on 
the part of Mr. Edgar. In contrast with this, we have Mr. Drew’s 


report from Ningpo, the most distant port from Szechuen giving 
statistics collected from Richthoven and Baber. He gives the 
production of Szechuen at from 60,000 to 100,000; Yiinnan (more 
than Szechuen, according to Baber) 80,000; Kweichow 15,000 and 
his own province Chehkiang at 10,000. The total for the Empire, 
being based on similar statistics does not differ from that of Mr. 
Spence, viz 265,000 piculs or 2 1/4 times that of the Indian import. 

The 16th paragraph takes up the effeet in 1881 of opium export 
on exchange, currency and trade. ‘In 1878 the export eastward 
amounted to Tls. 14,000,000 and towards the close of 1881 involved 
the general trade of the province in difficulties. Silver goes from 
West to East and so does opium. Until a year or two the drain 
of silver to the opium districts caused no great inconvenience ; it 
eventually finds its way back to Chtungking, where the trade of 
the province financially centres. But in 1880 a new system of 
collecting the salt revenue was established, which withdrew and 
kept locked up about five millions of taels. The memorial of 
Tso Tsung-tang at the same time, an officer who had the highest 
influence with the Peking Government, relative to his recommenda- 
tion to largely increase the duty on native and foreign opium, 
created a rush to buy Szechuen opium for the anticipated rise. 
The result was a silver famine; the weaker merchants and bankers 
were driven to the wall; silver was unduly appreciated; that is 
everything for which silver is exchanged, foreign goods and native 
produce was unduly depreciated, in short the derangement of 
the general trade of the province for a time. Great losses were 
incurred, especially of dealers in piece goods. In the absence 
of telegraphs the banks think that the liability to large fluctuations 
in opium will put the trade in a constant position of unstable 
equilibrium in future and make ordinary profit calculations and 
forecasts impossible. These fears,’ adds Mr. Spence, “ appear to be 
justifiable.” Then follows a pregnant sentence, to the latter part of 
which we desire to call particular attention. For Great Britain, not 
India, it is the most important clause in the whole article and we 
fear its value will be overlooked. ‘Until the facilities for the 
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interchange of products are levelled up to the highly developed 
system of exchange banking, the principal effect of the great opium 
export must remain what it is, to take money from where it is useful 
and lock it up for a time where it is useless for trade purposes,” 
and if the sentence stopped here we should not fear but that 
telegraphs and steamers would soon bring about this desired end, 
but it is added “and the profits which the opium districts make will run 
a risk of being made at the expense of the general trade of the province.” 
We have italicised these important words. That trade, we are told, 
includes alike foreign goods and native produce. We were prepared 
for this state of things and believe not only that it will run a risk 
but that it has already experienced there, as elsewhere, the evil 
effects of opium production and consumption in the diminished 
consumption of British piece goods. 

And last of all we have Mr. Spence’s resumé, the summing up 
of the whole matter. Its deductions are not altogether borne 
out by the preceding premises, and therefore we find ourselves 
regretfully obliged to differ from our friend. He has been more 
careful in collecting his facts than in forming or expressing his 
opinion upon them. And first he says “the limit of profitable 
production is impossibly far off.” If he means there is still more 
arable land that will grow opium and that there are more people in 
Szechuen and China generally to consume it, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that he is right. But if he means that the cultivation 
can be infinitely extended and yet prove profitable we think his 
own lucid statements speak to the contrary. Already it has dis- 
arranged the money market; must have enhanced the price of the 
ordinary food supplies produced in the province and still more 
the wheat imported from other provinces to make up for its own 
want, and the best refutation we think is in the sentence just 
quoted above. When in China does he expect those facilities he 
speaks of to remove the difficulties of communication and the 
lack of ready transport, so that the course of exchange and the 
flow of the currency may readjust themselves to the new conditions 
which the increase of the opium trade imposes on Szechuen trade ? 
The food supplies will be enhanced to the natives of the province 
although they should become connected with the East by telegraph 
and have steamers plying on the great waters of the province. 
Again the cultivation is free and the law of demand and supply, 
calculations of profit and loss and conditions of soil and weather 
are the only natural causes which have affected it for years past 
and now affect it. This is strange in face of the memorial of viceroy 
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Tso, first referred to and of the Edict of the viceroy of the province 
in paragraph five. He adds further on, among some of his own 
obvious inferences that “if it be remembered that a great extent 
of the province is under opium cultivation, that the industry is now 
a livelihood to countless families, that its product is deemed by 
millions to be essential to their daily happiness, the difficulty of 
putting down the cultivation by force is apparent.” It is said to be 
difficult not impossible. Opium being essential to their daily hap- 
piness must mean that the craving having been once established it 
must be satisfied so as to ward off the discomforts of the non-grati- 
fication of the habit. It cannot be essential to their daily happiness 
in the sense of food, clothing, houses and friends. If so essential 
to their daily happiness is it not a strange feeling that the desire to 
be relieved from this daily felicitous condition is so general? It is 
not human nature not to desire happiness and once obtained to try 
to keep it, but Mr. Colquhoun tells us, and the experience of every 
person who has travelled in China and mixed with the people will 
corroborate its truth, that it is “a significant fact that nearly all 
the mandarins (and he might have added the common people still 
more) “we met made their first enquiry as to whether we had any 
European medicine for the cure of the bad effects of opium.” Mr. 
Spence continues, “ The right of the people to grow and to smoke 
opium has been for years unquestioned by their officials ; to compel 
them to surrender the right now, would be to provoke a rebellion.” 
Edicts are still issued, proclamations are still posted, the legal and 
moral conscience of the people is still being kept up to the old 
standard and although, through the corruption of the officials and 
especially of their attendants and the whole class of hangers-on, 
most of which latter are opium smokers and live by extortion in 
connection with the illicit opium cultivation, still we believe that the 
right of the Father of his people, the Emperor, to stop the growth 
would not be disputed by a single Chinaman anywhere. It is far 
more probable that if the Government does not make some effort 
soon to check the native growth, that a rebellion will ensue which 
will upset the dynasty. It is the fear of foreign embroilments 
which keeps back its hand and renders any action extremely 
difficult. At present they are content to sail along. “ Even if the 
Government were willing to incur the risk and determined to be 
rid of opium, which it would be at present nonsensical to affirm, 
success would require a vigorous executive, free from these faults. 
But China has no such executive and no such armies. Even were 
the prospect of a bond fide effort not a chimera, its success would be 
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impossible.” The language here used is hardly consistent. First 
we have the difficulty of putting down, next it would provoke a 
rebellion. Again, success would require a vigorous executive and, 
lastly, in spite of a sincere effort its success would still be impos- 
sible. Even with the executive China at present has, and she has 
long been governed by children and women, she calls her satraps 
from the remotest provinces to Peking and deposes them; she 
crushes Tai-pting, Pauthay, Mahommedan and local rebellions and 
she recovers lost provinces. A vigorous Emperor on the Throne and 
nothing is impossible. Even with the present executive, if they 
had only courage to adopt a policy and seek to carry it out with 
regard to their own offiicials, they could very soon put down the 
native opium. A few heads of high officials or the exclusion of the 
entire opium smoking fraternity from office and examination, would 
soon make a clean sweep of the whole thing. 

Again we are told “no Indian opium is consumed in all this 
region although opium smoking, it may be without exaggeration 
said, is a universal practice.” This is the most remarkable sentence 
in the whole report and one not borne out by the facts. No 
Indian opium smoked, without exaggeration the practice universal ! 
2,200,000 smokers out of 26 millions or as he believes 35 millions ! 
30 per eent—equal to totality and universality i.e. 100 per cent! 
If this is the language to which we are to be treated, we must accept 
Mr. Spence’s estimates with extreme reserve. 

“The payment of this export of opium from Szechuen at present 
deranges the currency and impedes the trade of the province, a state 
of things which can only be transitional and which improved com- 
munications and transport would soon do away with.” We shall see. 

*‘ Opium in transit affords a valuable revenue to the Government, 
to the provincial exchequer of Szechuen and of those through 
which it passes or is smoked in, dues varying from Tls. 10 to Tis. 25, 
and also a yearly increasing export duty to the Hankow maritime 
customs’ revenue.” Let us look at the state of the native opium 
question at Hankow, a port 400 miles up the great river, situated 
in the very heart of China and where trade is in a position to draw 
and exert an influence upon a number of surrounding provinces, 
Szechuen among the rest. Well, before the year 1860 it drew its 
opium supplies from Shansi with Honan intervening between place 
of consumption and place of production, while Szechuen was the 
adjoining province on the West with easy water communication. 
After the disturbances in the above province in that year, it hence- 
forth drew its supplies from Szechuen and Hunan adjoining on 
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the South. At that time the growth in Shansi was very small ; it 
only had begun to be cultivated a few years earlier. It supplied 
the Chihli market also. On Hankow being opened to trade, the 
consumption of native opium at once decreased on account of the 
reduction in price of the foreign drug, the result of the greater 
facilities for its transportation and of the increase in the price of 
the native owing to the ravages of rebel bands in Szechuen. Native 
dealers state that 2000 piculs of Szechuen and Hunan opium were 
brought to Hankow in 1860 for local use and reshipment down the 
river. In 1861 the supply was reduced to 1500 piculs; in 1862, 
only 800 piculs and in 1863 only 500 piculs reached Hankow. On 
the other hand opium dealers are almost unanimous in stating that 
in 1860 the foreign drug was almost unknown in Hankow and that 
during this and preceding years but a few ten’s of piculs annually 
made their appearance in the Hankow market. In 1861, 250 piculs; 
in 1862, 2,000 piculs; in 1863, 1466 piculs of foreign opium were 
imported. In 1881 it was over 4000 piculs. The foreign import 
had very largely increased the consumption and has doubless both 
created and then’ supplied the demand. 

The general experience of the effects of opium up to this time 
has been that it is harmless. It cannot be very injurious to those 
who indulge in it. Mr. Spence’s language is as follows, “ Were 
Indian opium the fatal poison and scourge in the East of China, it 
is sometimes asserted to be, one ought to find in the West, where 
ten-fold more opium is smoked, a debased, debilitated and impove- 
rished people. On the contrary it is notorious that the reverse is the 
case and that the people, both in body and estate are among the 
most prosperous in China.” According to his own shewing the 
growth of the West and South-west only a little more than doubles 
the imported article which is almost exclusively smoked in the 
Eastern provinces. How then does he speak of ¢en-fold more opium ! 
He bases his calculation on 30 per cent of the male adults, that is 
surély not ten-fold more than in the Hastern ports! This is the loose 
language to which we object. Who has ever said that Indian opium 
is the fatal poison and scourge in the East of China? I am not 
aware that this has ever been asserted. The immunity of the Sze- 
chuen opium smokers from the debasing, debilitating and impove- 
rishing results of the habit is not notorious, as witness Richthofen, 
Colquhoun, Wylie and a host of China Inland missionaries who 
have lately travelled through the province. We may well take for 
granted that opium, possessing such constant properties will pro- 
duce constant results. These results inevitably come sooner or later. 
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Mr. Spence tells us “it must be borne in mind that while there 
are hundreds of heavy smokers, there are hundreds of thousands of 
light smokers.” This too is something worth taking into account in 
our estimate of its deleterious character. ‘Time, moreover, must be 
allowed for the ill effects to develop themselves. The prevalence of 
the habit is only very recent, for the great increase of production has 
been within the last few years. The usual results may, by and by, 
be expected. At present the people consume the native, the habit 
originated however at first through the foreign, whichis of inferior 
strength and takes a longer time to form the habit, and the habit is 
not so fascinating and is more easily abandoned. But the native 
growth is yearly improving in quality. The people, moreover, of 
Szechuen, it ought to be remembered have had a long period of 
peace and with careful industry, in a fruitful soil and in a healthful 
climate, it is but natural-to expect the inhabitants should look more 
robust than those of other and less favourably situated provinces. 
In conclusion Mr. Spence “ thinks it is easy to see what, under 
the circumstances, would be the practical effect of the rigorous 
prohibition of opium cultivation in India and the attempted exclusion 
by China of foreign opium. Inthe South-west where Indian opium 
is all but unknown, the effect would be zi/. Among the poor 
smokers in the East who now use the native drug, its effect would be 
equally ni/. Many who now use Indian opium would take to native, 
and one effect would be to give a great stimulus to production in the 
West. Well-to-do smokers in the Kast would everywhere seek for a 
high class smuggled opium. Smuggling would therefore be organ- 
ized all along the coast by Chinese desperadoes associated with 
European and American adventurers; the customs service would 
have to become an armed force; quiet sea-ports would be turned into 
hells of disorder and international relations embittered to an intol- 
erable degree ; opium would come from ‘Turkey, Persia and Africa 
and the profits of the trade, instead of passin 
support of our beneficent rule and civilization in India, would become 


g as they do now to the 
the incentive to and the reward of lawlessness, disorder and crime.” 

The above is a terrible picture of the evils of abolishing the 
Indian opium trade. I presume precisely the same arguments were 
used when it was proposed to abolish slavery. If all this action on 
the part of China is from a question of money not of morals, (and 
that is not taxing the native growth to its legitimate extent but con- 
tinually hurling edicts against it, as if playing into the foreign hands, 
which in other respects no one will accuse her of, and other considera- 
tions already adduced) then such a catastrophe might ensue as is 
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here depicted. But even apart from any action which China may 
take, (and I think in the event of a proposition for the abolition of 
the Indian growth, it would be right on the part of Great Britain 
to demand some guarantees of good faith from China with penalties 
annexed to the nonfulfillment of them,) Great Britain in the 
interests of her own trade will see that her duty dictates that she 
should aid China to prevent the importation from non-treaty powers 
and in every way help her to eradicate a vice which she (Hngland) 
has been so instrumental, if not in creating at least in stimulating. 


=> 





NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF SUCHOW. 
By Rev. A. P. PARKER. 
VI. 
THE KINGDOM OF WU. 

|S aes LU on getting possession of the kingdom immediately set 
about strengthening the defences of the country and preparing 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war with Yuen on the South and 
Tsi on the North. These petty principalities into which China was 
divided at that time were constantly quarelling with each other and 
war seems to have been almost their normal condition. At the time 
that Hoh Lii overthrew Wang Liao his capital appears to have been 
at Wu Sieh, though this is not clearly stated. But wherever it was, 
Hoh Lii was not satisfied with it, either as regards location, size or 
strength. He felt the need of a large walled city where his people 
could dwell safely in time of danger, and where his government 
stores could be protected from the enemies that constantly menaced 
his kingdom. The city of Suchow was founded, as stated in a 

former article, to supply this want. 

Owing principally to the good judgement of Wu Sz-sii, to 
whom Hoh Lii largely committed the affairs of his kingdom, the 
country was soon brought to a great state of strength and pros- 
perity, so that Hoh Lii asserted his independence and threw off 
even the semblance of allegiance to the House of Cheu which his 
predecessors had acknowledged as due to the central or Proper 
Government, JE #. He succeeded in subjugating T's‘i and Yueh, 
capturing the king of the latter, who together with his principal 
minister were held in close captivity for many years, and made to 
preform services to the king of Wu of the most degrading character. 
The cause of the quarrel between Wu and Yueh is not stated, but it 
was probably rival ambition to be possessed of larger territory and 
mutual jealousy of encroachments on each other’s dominions. 

After having built and fortified his new capital, Hoh Lit 
selected Ling Yen Hill as a place for a summer palace. Here he 
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spent much of his time in the summer, and evidently made of it a 
most beautiful and pleasant summer resort. He spent a good deal 
of the means and labor of the people in providing various pleasure 
resorts for himself, and his court, and several of the mountains in 
and around the shores of the Great Lake afforded him places for 
game parks, hunting grounds, pleasure gardens, &c. But while 
spending large amounts for his own gratification, he also did much 
to improve the general condition of the country, especially in open- 
ing up the water communications, and draining the swampy lands 
that abounded. By his wise and just government he gained the 
confidence of the people and succeeded ere long in firmly establish- 
ing himself on the throne. He brought his army into a great state 
of efficiency, and none of the neighboring principalities could cope 
with him, so that he was able to dictate his own terms on the con- 
clusion of every one of the four or five wars in which he engaged. 
But notwithstanding his power and prosperity, there was one 
man still alive that Hoh Li feared. This was Wang Liao’s son, 
and the rightful successor to the throne of Wu which Hoh Lii had 
usurped. This son, whose name was K‘ing K‘i, had gone with the 
army of Wu to invade Yueh, and it was during his absence, and 
while nearly all the available forces of the country were called off 
on this expedition, that Hoh Lit had, by Wu Tz-su’s advice, taken 
advantage of the occasion to execute his purpose to destroy Liao 
and seize the throne. K‘ing K4i on hearing of his father’s death fled 
to a neighboring court for safety, and Hoh Lit feared that he mighf 
finally succeed in inducing that country to assist him to avenge his 
father’s death, and obtain his rightful possession of the kingdom. 
So great was Hoh Lii’s dread that he told Tz-sii that he could 
neither eat with relish nor sleep in peace. ‘'T'z-sii came to his rescue 
as usual, and provided him with a plan to rid him of K‘ing K‘i, and 
a man to execute that plan. This tool of Tz-sii, named Yao Li was 
a former acquaintance, a desperate man and ready for any work of 
blood. He ayreed to put K‘ing K‘i out of the way, but in order to 
gain his confidence, preparatory to his destruction, Yao Li pretended 
to flee for his life and came to the court where Kting k‘i had taken 
refuge, while Hoh Lii, according to previous agreement, put Yao Li’s 
wife and children to death,—Yao Li thus sacrificing his family from 
devotion to his king. Yao Li pretended to complain bitterly to K‘ing 
K‘i of the injustice and oppression he had suffered from Hoh Lii and 
urged him to join him in a plot to avenge themselves on the tyrant 
for the wrongs that they both had suffered. K'ing K‘i believed 
his story, and three months later they started for the court of Wu 
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with the purpose of assassinating Hoh Lii. On crossing a certain 
stream in a boat and while K‘ing K‘i was entirely off his guard, Yao 
Li ran his sword through him and threw his body into the water. 

But although he had succeeded so well in his plot, Yao Li was 
filled with remorse for the murder he had committed, and would not 
return to Hoh Lii to report his success and receive his reward, but 
died by his own hand lamenting with his dying breath the perfidy 
and ambition that had caused the sacifice of so many innocent lives. 
Hoh Lii reigned twenty years, during which time he succeeded in 
extending the borders of his kingdom and improving the condition 
of the people to such a degree that the country of Wu came to be one 
of the strongest and most famous of the principalities into which 
the country of China was practically divided at that time, B.c. 500. 
On his death he was succeeded by his son Fu Ch‘ai. 

This son had none of the energy or ambition of his illustrious 
father. He soon gave evidence of an entire want of qualification 
for his high position—preferring his own ease and comfort to the 
strength and prosperity of his kingdom. He wasted the revenues 
of the country in building and adorning palaces and towers, in lay- 
ing out and maintaining game parks and pleasure gardens, and in 
supporting a gorgeous and dissolute court. 

Kntirely engrossed in present pleasure, he had no policy to 
pursue in government affairs. He therefore most foolishly released 
Keu Tsien, King of Yueh, and his minister, Fan Li, whom Hoh Lit 
had left in captivity. Not only so but he appointed the ex-king of 
Yueh as feudal lord of a large portion of his former dominions 
embracing the principal part of the modern Chehkiang province, 
with Hangchow as his capital. The far seeing Wu Tz-sii, knowing 
the folly of such a procedure, earnestly remonstrated with Fu Ch‘ai 
against such a suicidal movement, taking occasion at the same 
time to warn him as to the results that were to be apprehended 
from his dissolute life and useless extravagance. Fu Ch‘ai became 
exasperated at such presumptuous reproof, and instead of regarding 
the counsel of his faithful servant, he sent him a sword and ordered 
him to commit suicide. ‘'T'z-sii died accordingly by his own hand 
mourning the ingratitude of the dissolute king, who owed his throne 
and the strength of his kingdom principally to the wise counsel 
and faithful administration of Tz-sii. But Fu Ch‘ai was glad to be 
rid of such a troublesome counselor whose frequent remonstrances 
were as thorns in his side, and who had nothing but words of 
reproach and warning for him amid all the pleasures and revelries 
in which he desired to be left unmolested. 
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He had the body of Tz-sii thrown into the canal near Sii K*eu 
on the shore of the Great Lake, where in subsequent years a temple 
was erected to his memory. 

Keu Tsien on being restored to his dominions, immediately 
began preparations for fulfilling the vow that he had made while a 
captive and a menial of the king of Wu to be avenged on Wu for 
his long and bitter captivity. But the execution of this purpose 
was an arduous and apparently hopeless undertaking. He found 
his country prostrate at the feet of Wu without an army and 
without resources, while Wu was in the full career of victory and 
prosperity. But notwithstanding the difficulties in the way,. his 
purpose was fixed and he pursued it unflinchingly for more than 
ten long years, and whenever he found himself disposed to become 
contented with his suroundings while his wrongs remained nnavenged, 
he would eat bitter herbs with his food, and make his bed on leaves 
and limbs of trees, that ho might not forget the. bitterness of his 
sufferings in Wu, or his purpose to be avenged. 

His first aim was to secure the confidence and esteem of the 
people. This he did by lightening their burdens of taxation; by 
constant regard for their lives and property; by his just government 
and by the simplicity of his own life. It was not long ere the people 
were united as one man in his support, and ready to follow wherever 
he should lead. But Wu was too strong to be successfully invaded. 
Strategy must first be employed to weaken the country and throw 
its king off his guard. Keu 'T'sien’s minister Fan Li, knowing 
the dissolute character of Fu Ch‘ai and his love of pleasure and 
display, devised ten different plans that were to be pursued by his 
master in order to accomplish the overthrow of Wu, each of tho 
plans depending for its success upon the dissipated habits of Fu 
Chai. Among these plans the first was to send heavy tribute and 
costly presents to the king of Wu. ‘These presents were always 
willingly received by Fu Ch‘ai, who believed them to be evidences 
of the good will of Keu Tsien. Another plan was to send the 
most skilled workmen that Yueh could produce to Fu Ch'ai to assist 
in building his palaces, pleasure houses &c. This plan succeeded 
admirably. For Fu Ch‘ai, on obtaining skilled mechanics of a 
superior kind, was incited to greater extravagance in building, and 
his waste of money, and the enforced laber of many thousands 
of his subjects on his extravagant building operations, caused wide- 
spread murmuring and dissatisfaction among the people. The 
*‘ Beautiful Su Tower” was built at this time, and the waste of 
money and the oppression of the people that occurred in connection 
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with its erection were almost enough of themselves to cause Fu 
‘ Ch'ai the loss of his kingdom. Another of Fan Li’s plans was to 
send to Fu Ch’ai presents of the most beauful women that could be 
found in Yueh. Several such were sent, and Fu Ch'‘ai gladly 
accepted them as he did former presents from the same source, 
blind to the object of the donor, and oblivious of the fact that for 
several years his kingdom had been growing weaker, his army 
scattered and his defences falling into ruin. Among the last of the 
women sent by Keu Tsien was Si She, whom he had found and 
trained in all the female accomplishments of the time. She has 
been regarded in all subsequent time as the ne plus ultra of feminine 
beauty. Fu Ch‘ai was delighted with her, and went to still greater 
lengths of extravagance in fitting up his palace and pleasure resorts 
for her, and wholly abandoned himself to dissipation and revelry. 

The time was now ripe for executing the tenth and last plan of 
Fan Li, which was to invade Wu. Keu 'T'sien accordingly led his 
army, which he had brought to a state of great strength, to the 
attack of Wu. Fu Ch‘ai was wholly unprepared for this invasion. 
He had all along flattered himself that Keu Tsien was his faithful 
vassal and firm friend. . But he was undeceived when it was too 
late. His soldiers fled before the disciplined forces of Keu Tsien, 
and his dilapidated fortifications fell an easy prey to his now 
powerful enemy. Ina very short time Keu Tsien made a complete 
conquest of the country. Fu Ch‘ai fled and vainly sought a place 
of safety, but finding that he could not escape, he committed 
suicide, lamenting his foolishness and rashness in refusing to listen 
to the advice of the faithful Tz-si. But his lamentations were 
useless. He paid the penalty of his folly by the loss of his throne 
and his life, and the principality of Wu that had continued intact 
for nearly 800 years became extinct. 

The Kingdom of Wu never regained its independence. Yueh 
held it as a tributary for a number of years, when both were subju- 
gated by T'stu. About z.c. 300, ‘T'sta was in turn conquered and 
annexed to the dominions of She Hwang Ti, the first emperor of the 
T‘sin. He divided the whole empire into districts or provinces, $f, 
and the former kingdom of Wu was a part of the province of Kwe 
Ki of which Hangchow was the capital. 

During the time of the Three Kingdoms, about a.p. 250, the 
old kingdom of Wu formed a part of the new kingdom of Wu 
founded by Sun Kuen #% ## whose capital was at Nanking. 


(To be continued). 
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Correspondence. 


An open Letter to the Foreign Merchants in China. 

I have read with very great interest the letter of one of your 
number, the Hon. F. Bulkeley Johnson, which was published in the 
last number of the Chinese Recorder. Without adverting to other 
points, there are two statements in his letter which are of the 
greatest importance, and to which I request your special attention. 
He says thus; “ you can hardly fail to be aware, that the interests 
of a large majority, probably more than 9/L0ths, of the foreign 
merchants in China are not éoncerned directly or indirectly in the 
perpetuation of the opium trade. On the contrary it may be stated 
positively that were the opium trade to cease, the pecuniary in- 
terests of the mercantile body generally not only would not suffer, 
but they would be directly benetited. In that case (the cessation of 
the trade) produce exported from China, which is now paid for to the 
extent of £10,000,000, Sterling by opium, the traffic in which. is 
controlled and monopolized by a few British-Indian firms, would have 
to be paid by increased quantities of other descriptions of imports 
which form the business of the foreign community”. Page 145. 

The first of these statements I understand to mean that more 
than nine tenths of the foreign merchants in China, including British, 
German, French and American, have nothing.to do directly with the 
purchase or sale of opium; and therefore have no pecuniary interest 
in the continuance of the opium trade. This is a statement which | 
am very glad to accept as correct, and I am sure that all those who 
are connected with the ant i-opium movement will be glad to know. 

The second statement is explicit and can be understood only 
in one way. It declares that if the opium trade were to cease, the 
pecuniary interests of more than 9/10ths of the foreign merchants 
would thereby be directly benefited. The reason for this is very 
obvious. For it is stated that £10,000,000 sterling, or $50,000,000, 
of the sum received for the exports from China goes to pay for the 
opium imported from India. If this importation of opium should 
cease, that the Chinese would have these fifty millions of dollars 
with which to purchase increased quantities of other imports. The 
importing and sale of these other imports is the business of these 
more than nine-tenths of the foreign merchants who have nothing 
to do with opium. This great increase in the sale of other imports 
would greatly increase their profits aud lence the cessation ot the 
opium trade would directly benefit their pecuniary interests. 
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These are facts of the utmost importance to the mercantile 
community in China; and not only to them but also to the whole 
commercial world. Gentlemen, I request your candid and careful 
consideration of these statements which I receive as absolutely 
and undeniably correct. If any government would open a new 
country which would afford a market for the disposal of 50° milllion 
dollars’ worth of manufactures what an interest it would excite and 
what activity it would awaken in the commercial world. Its influence 
would be felt in every manufacturing town of the United Kingdom, 
in every part of Germany, France and the United States of America. 
For instance recall the interest which the discoveries of Stanley and 
Cameron in Africa have aroused by bringing to the knowledge of 
Kurope the immense population of the interior of Africa and the 
many and various enterprises that have been set on foot to open up 


commerce with the dark continent. ‘T' 


ie formation of treaties with 
Corea by the different western nations, a year ago, was hailed with 
universal gratulations because it was hoped that these treaties would 
open that little Kingdom to western commerce. 

Whenever the Chinese Government or people, for the purpose 
of increasing their revenues a little, establish sOme new likin’ tax 
on some article of foreign commerce, as kerosine oil, or when 
they interfere with the commencement of some manufactures. by 
foreigners, what an outcry is made, because these things hinder the 
increase and extension of your business and therefore prevent the 
increase of your profits! The Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai 
and Hongkong have spent any amount of time and effort in endea- 
vouring to have the various likin taxes on foreign imports removed, 
in the hopes that thereby the amount of such imports might be 
increased. These same Chambers of Commerce have spent money and 
time in seeking to arrange for transit-permits for Chinese productions 
coming from the interior, in the hopes that thus being able to sell 
these exports at a lower price in Western lands would secure a market 
for an increased quantity and thus increase your business. The 
ministers of the different western nations at the court of China have 
been urged to use all their diplomatic influence at Peking to effect 
the discontinuance of the likin taxes on imports from western lands. 

But, Gentlemen, as you are accustomed to consider questions 
of commercial value let me ask you what is the value of the 
increased quantity of imports which would result from the reduction 
of the likin taxes on western imports as compared with the value of 
the increased quantity of imports which would follow the cessation 
of the opium trade? In that case the Chinese would have 50 mil- 


lions of dollars, which now go to pay for opium, with which to pay 
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for other imports. Would the removal of the likin taxes increase 
the imports to the value of 1/10 or even the 1/20 of that sum ? 
I think not. But I submit it to you. 

In thus directing your attention and efforts to the removal of the 
likin taxes and other small hindrances to the extension of your com- 
merce with this numerous people during these thirty years, instead 
of seeking to do away with that giant monopoly, which has, during 
all these years, taken the great portion of all the profits of the trade 
with China to itself to the great injury of your pecuniary interests 
have you not, Gentlemen, been endeavoring to remove the mole hill 
while suffering the great mountain of difficulty to remain undisturbed? 
Will you now that your attention is directed to this matter, remain 
indifferent while your profits are taken by others and the expansion 
of the trade is hindered by that great monopoly ? or will you, whose 
pecuniary interests would be directly promoted by the cessation of 
the opium trade direct your combined efforts to effect that object ? 

That which effects your commercial interests also effects the 
interests of your constituerits at home. These 50 millions of dollars 
which go to pay for Indian opium, if reserved to pay for increased 
quantities of other imports would impart new life to business in 
China. They would give increased activity to manufactures of all 
kinds which are used by the China people. 

From these statements and considerations it appears that the 
pecuniary interests of more than nine-tenths of the Foreign merchants 
in China, that the manufacturing and shipping interests of all 
western lands, would be directly benefited by the cessation of the 
opium trade from India; while a few British-Indian firms control and 
monopolize this trade. Will you, Gentlemen, when you see new 
markets for the extension of commerce and new ways of increasing 
the amount of imports into China rest satisfied, remain inactive 
while these few British-Indian firms secure these fifty millions of 
dollars to pay for this Indian opium, thus realizing great profits to 
the continued injury of your pecuniary interests? Or as enterpris- 
ing and influential merchants, and as representing a wealthy and 
influential body of manufacturers and ship owners, will you seek by 
your combined and energetic efforts to effect the cessation of the 
opium trade from India, and thus secure a very great expansion 
of, the trade with China in other descriptions of imports? These are 
questions, Gentlemen, which I present to you for your consideration. 

[I am yours, 
Very respectfully, 


A Frienp oF Commeprer. 
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Missionary Mews. 


sion on their return, Miss F. Hale 


Births, Blarclages & al enths. | {0 join the same Mission at Pao- 


—- | ting-fn. 
BIRTHS. | At Shanghai on May 3rd, per s.s. 

Ar St. Johns College on May 22nd, | [iroshima Maru, Miss M. L. Berry 

the wife of Rev. W. S. SayRes, | to join the American Presbyterian 

American Episcopal Mission, of a | Mission at Chefoo. 

ie | — s.s. Verona on June 11th, 
At Shanghai, on May 24th, the wife | vTr. _ Nicoll of C. I. M. ag ung 

of Rev. O. H. Cuapin, American | Kine ¢ on his return and Mr. M. 

Presbyterian Mission, of a son. Ww vod, to join the C.I.M. sundihen 
Ar Chingkiang, on May—the wife of * * 

Mr. a W. HuUNNEX, ot the American } DEPART URES.—From Shanghai on 

Baptist Mission, South, ofa daughter. | May 4th, per s.s. Nayoya Maru, 
Ar Tsinanfoo, on May 26th, the wife of | Miss M. KE. Barr of the American 

Rev. J. Murray, American Pres- | Prebyterian Mission, North, Peking; 

byterian Mission, of a daughter. | Rev. G. W. Painter and R. B. 
Art Shanghai, on June 6th, the wife of | | Fishburne M.D. of the American 

Rev. O. G. MincLeporrr, American | Presbyterian Mission, South, Hang- 

Methodist Episcopal Mission South, | chow, for U.S.A. 

of a son. From Shanghai on May 18th, per 
s.s. Sutlej, Mr. R. J. Liandale M. A. 
and infant, of the C: I. M. for 
Edinburgh. 

Krom Shanghai, June 7th per s.s. 
Ar E.P. Mission Swatow, May 16th, Takasage Maru, Rev. and Mrs. L. 

by Rev. H. K. Mackenise M. A. the D. Chapin and four children, the 

liev. Groner Surru, M.D., to Mary | Misses Chapin, Master Chapin and 

Campbell youngest daughter of the | Miss J. Kvans of the A. B.C. F. 

late Rev. David B. Mellis, F. C.| Mission, T’ungchow, for U.S. A. 





Ar Chingkiang, on June 9th, the wife 
of Rev. G. W. Woopati, American 
Methodist Epicopal Mission, of a 
son. 


MARRIAGE. 


Minister, Tealing, Scotland. *.* 
DEATHS. Yunnan Foo.—There has been ser- 


Ar ‘Ta-ku-tan, on May 16th, Annie,|ious disturbance in this region, 
eldest daughter of Rev. and Mrs.| this spring, resulting in the mur- 
J. E. Carpwetzt, China Inland 


_ der of a French priest, M. Terrasse 
Mission. 


}and an unknown number of native 
At the Wesleyan Mission Hankow, | Christians. Considerable ill feeling 

on June 13th, the wife of Rev. WM. | jias been shown, for a long time, 

ScaRBOROUGH. Friends will kindly | toward the Christians, but hereto- 

accept this intimation. fore it has found its expression in 
threats. But early in April a mob 
Arrivats.—On the 4th December, | of about 200 people set upon M. 
1882 in the M. M.s.s. Ava. Rev.| Terrasse and killed him and seven 
F. Tentsch, Rev. T. Lehmann Mr. | native Christians who were with 
C. Rienhardt in connection with the} him. This successful murderous 
Berlin Mission at Canton. exploit, instead of satisfying the 

At Shanghai April 28th, per s.s.} mob seems rather to have increased 
Nagoya Muru Mrs. Sprague and|its fury. For in angmented num- 
Miss N. Diament. A. B. C. F. Mis- | bers, it proceeded to kill every native 


se 
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Christian met and to destroy their 
dwellings. The officials have 
ceeded in quieting 


suc- 


the P ‘ople and 


at last accounts were trying to 
find the leaders. It is believed 
that the Uéferi that honorable 
appellation of the back-bone of 


opposition to ever 


or 


y thing progressive 
un-Chinese, are to blame for the 
disturbance. Peaceful relations with 
Mrance will not be assisted by this 
brutal attack upon a ’renchman. 
x . ¥ 

In reference to the evan- 
tours of of the 
American Presbyterian Mission 
mentioned in the last Recorder the 
following has been learned. 
a. Wc D.D. started on 
tour his reeular 
December and returned 
part of April. He 


1000) miles on a 


CITREOO. 


gelistic members 


Rev. 
Nevius his 
route last 
the latter 
traveled 


over 


about 
wheel-barrow of 
invention, 
powerful mule 
days at the close of the trip hetravel- 
ed 200 miles, an average of 40 miles 
per diem, which may be called 
very good wheel-barrow tyme, and 
shows that traveling in 
may be sdited if one wishes. 
But the missionary results of the 
trip are the important ones. On 
this extended tour Dr. Nevius, 
aside from confirming the faith of 
those who have heretofore accepted 
of Christianity, had the satisfaction 
of baptizing tro hundred eight (208) 
adults. When it is 
that the whole area traversed 
there are not more than ten Chinese 
who receive any pay for their labors, 


his own 


drawn by a 


On tive successive 


Shantunge 
exp 


remembered 
in 


and that the whole policy is not to 
employ but to leave the native 
Christians in the lot in which they 
were found by the Gosepl, it seems 
as though there must be much work 
done voluntarily by the converts. 
This is the fact and Dr. Nevius 
attributes much of the rapid spread 
of the Gospel in this region, to the 
exertions of the natives. 

Rev. Hunter Corbett’s tour also 
extended to about 1000 miles. 
traveled in the ‘“Shantung schooner” 


MISSIONARY 


He | 


NEWS. | May- 
commonly called a shan-tz, and by 
pony. During his absence he re- 
ceived 112 to church membership. 
Both of these brethren report that 
they hope to receive nearly equally 
large numbers in the autumn when 
they visit their stations again, 
Rev. J. A. Leyenberger took a 
and traversed another 
route, laying out a new district for 
lie was absent 
36 days, and in that time traveled 
about 600 miles. He reports no 
He is beginning a _ series 


* schooner 


his own labors. 


converts. 
of itincrations among the villages, 
such as have proved so sucessful 
with But first the 
sowing then the reaping. 

* x 


Japan.—Rev. A. C. Shaw, wife and 
two children and Miss Hoar have left 
Tokio on furlough. 
to the S. 


his colleagues. 


They belong 
P.G. Mission. Rev. W. F. 
H. Gowett, who, while not a mem- 
ber of the above Society, yet has 
been in charge of Mr. Wright’s 
work, has resigned. In April Miss 
Gouldy (on return) and 
Misses Hooper and Daughaclay 
joined the A. B. C. F. M. f 
at Yokohama. Miss A. M. Drum- 
mon to the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Mission in May. 

Mr. a. Batchelder has joind the 
Enelish Church Mission at Hako- 
dati. Weare indebted to Mr. Geo. 
iImer of the American Bible Society 
for the above items from Japan. 
Banaxok.—The Rev. C. D. McLaren 
of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, arrived at Banekok November 
2ist 1882, and died March 14th 
1883. He was a man of rare pro- 
his work for the 
Siamese and the European commu- 
nity, with great zealand prospects 


of success. 


her 
Society 


came out 


mise who began 


He leaves here @ young 
widow and the entire community 
to mourn his untimely end. 
** 

Sixce our last number we have 
received a copy of the card of the 
Anti-opium Prayer Union which 
we reproduce. 
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ANTI-OPIUM PRAYER UNION. to interest others in the cause. 
Object,—United Prayer for the |, With God all things are possi- 


Abolition of our Opium Trade 
with China, and for God's blessing 


on the great work of arousing the | 


public conscience on this question. 


Rules. 1—To remember the above | 


subjects in prayer at least once a 
week—on Thursdays. 2—To seck 


ble.” —Matt. xix. 26. “ All things 
are possible to him that believeth.— 
Mark ix. 23. “If ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall 
say to this mountain, remove hence 
to yonder place; and it shall 
remove. ’—Matt. xvii. 20. 


Se 0 


Motices of Recent Publications. 


The Harmony of the Bible with Science. 


the Royal Astronomical Society ; 


Society ; Principal of the College, Highburg New Park, London. 


Petter, Galpin and Co., 1882. 
Tur object of this Book is to show 
that the statements of the Bible in 
regard to the creation of all things, 
when the language of the original is 
rightly understood, accord with the 


latest and most correct teachings of | 


science on these several points. 
This subject is considered in fifteen 
particulars connected with the sev- 
eral creative events ; and the author 
shows that ‘‘the order of these 
events as taught by science, corres- 
ponds with that given by Moses.” 
The author claims that such an 
agreement in so many particulars 
could not happen by chance; and 
that this accurate statement of such 
events by Moses proves that he wrote 
the statements from a revelation 


3y Samuel Kinns Ph.D., Fellow of 
member of the Biblical Archaeological 
Cassell, 
{made to him by God. The author 
is accredited with the names of 
subscribers of the highest distinc- 
tion, some members of the Nobility, 
| Dignitaries of the church, Statesmen 
and men in every department of 
|science. It is impossible to give 
any clear idea of the work by any 
| analysis of its contents. It needs to 
be closely read and studied. Our 
object now is to bring the work to 
the notice of our readers and to 
suggest to every one to obtain a 
reading of it. It eminently 
suited to remove the doubts of any 
honest doubter; and to greatly 
| strengthen and confirm the faith of 
| these who believe that our Bible is 
'a revelation from the all-wise God. 


is 


The Proofs of Christ's Resurrection from a Lawyer's Stand point. C.R. 


Morrison. 


Tue Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ from the dead after 
crucifixion, is the great founda- 


tion fact of the New Testament, | 
as the work of creation is the funda- | 
mental fact of the Old Testament: | 


The Great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles when discussing this fact 
says to the Gentile converts, ‘“‘If 


‘ ° ‘ | 
Christ be not raised then is your 


faith vain.” The truth of the 
gospel plan of salvation is indis- 
solubly connected with the fact that 


his | 


Andover, U. 8. A. Warren F, Draper 1882. 


Hence 
the fierce conflict of opinion has 
raged around this great article of 
Christian faith. The fact is attested 
by the most reliable testimony. 
The testimonies are of every differ- 
ent kind. Some are designed to 
inflnence one class of minds, and 
the others different orders of minds. 
The author, in this book, has pur- 
| sued that line of evidence which 
| ts accepted in courts of Justice 
|as establishing facts. He says 


| Christ rose from the dead. 
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“The best evidence of which the 
subject admits is all that is requir- 
ed in courts; and it is sufficient in 
matters of the highest concern, 
even in cases of life and death, that 
a fact is proved beyond a reason- 
able doubt. The best evidence of | 
Christs’ resurrection to his disciples | 
was their own senses. We cannot | 
have the evidence of our own 
senses. We are in the position, in 
some respects, of jurors, who must 
decide not from their own know- 
edge, but upon the testimony of 
thers. We have not the witnesses 
on the stand, but only their deposi- | 
ions; and it is made a question | 


The China Review. 


Tais number of the Review is of 
more than usual interest. The two 
firstarticles are on subjects that com- 
mand the attention of all residents 
in China. The first paper is on “The 
So-Called Blockade of Honekone.”’ 
The second is on “Opium and opium 
smoking.” By Hugh McCallum. 
The author makes the point that 
it has never yet been clearly ex- 
plained what part of opium it is 
which is most desired the 
smoker in the smokable extract. | 
And farther to what extent mor- 
phine is inhaled (even when it is' 


by 


The Story of the Cheh-Kiang Mission of the C. M. S. 


Moule, B. D. London, 1879. 


Tue title fully makes known to us!some of them endure 


the object of this small volume. 
It isa simple and very interesting 
history of the labors, trials and 
difficulties of the missionaries of 
the C. M. S. in seeking to make 
known the gospel in the Province 
of Cheh-kiang, for the use of the 
friends of missions in England. 
There are many incidents of great 
interest. Some of the native con- 
verts give most decided and clear 
evidence of conversion and growth ; | 


| May- 


whether the writings produced are 
their depositions.” And following 
out this line of examination he pro- 
ceeds tq establish the point that in 
the four gospels we have the reli- 
able depositions of those who were 
eye witness to the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection. We therefore in 
matter the best evidence 
which the subje ct admits of, which is 
all that is required in courts accord- 
ing to their usages on matters of 
the highest importance. 

We commend the book to the 
attention of all our readers for refer- 
ence when this vital fact of our 
holy religion is under consideration. 


,: , 
this have 


March and April 1883. 


present) by the smoker. It is to 
be hoped that when so much atten- 
tion is directed to this subject that 
some further light will be thrown 
npon the matter. Mr. Ball continues 
to furnish ‘*Scraps from Chinese 
Mythology.” Mr. Piton gives a 
further instalment of ‘‘ Chinese 
History.’ Dr. Edkins gives “Some 
. ae ae oe) 
some Chinese words. 
mm a . . 
[he rest of an interesting number 
is made up of the usual notices of 
New Books, Literary Intelligence 
and Notes and Queries. 


notes on 


By tho Rey. Arthur 


the fiery 
ordeal of persecution ; some mani- 


fest great consecration and zeal 
in making known the gospel 
to their fellow men. It will be a 


creat gratification to many to see 
the likeness of the late Bishop 
Russell as the frontispiece in this 
vol. Wecommend this narrative 
as one of great interest to all who 
would read of the triumphs of, God’s 
grace among this people. 
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China as a Mission Field. By the Rev. Arther E. Moule, B. D. London, 1882. 


Turis small volume in paper cover | easily met with in such a compact 
was written to make China better) form. It gives at the close a sum- 
known to those who support the! mary of the statistics of C. M.S. 
missions for its evangelization. It | Missions in China to 1880. Native 
is very well arranged and prepared | Christian Teachers 174. Native 
for this purpose. It-contains in a! Christian adherents 4667. Com- 
small compass a great deal of val-| municants 1702. Adults baptised 
uable information which cannot be! in 1880,348. Scholars 874. 


Report of the Medical Missionary Society in China, For the year, 1882. 
From this Report of the work in) ber 3,765 were females; the num- 
the Hospital of this Society, at} ber of in-patients was 1,182 of 
Canton, under the care of Dr. Kerr,; whom 896 were females. The 
it apears that its beneficent labors | number of Surgical operations was 
for the relief of sutfering are con- 963. The Report states that great 
tinued with increased efficiency. enlargement of the facilities for its 
The annual Reports are necessarily | various kinds of work is in pro- 
very much the same from year to gress during this yeaf. We will be 
year. Their object is accomplished | glad to notice the completion of 
when they present to the Patrons these buildings in the next Report. 
of these institutions the evidence of These additional buildings are esti- 
the amount of suffering which is mated to cost $5.000. It is grati- 
relieved day by day. Theses cases fying to notice that the liberality 
during the year amount to hundreds of the friends of the Society has 
of the more serious diseases and to furnished the means for their erec- 
thousands of the less serious ones. | tion without calling upon the com- 
‘The attendances for the year, of out-| munity for additional subscrip- 
patients were 19,199 of which num- | tions. 


Report of the Medical Missionary Hospital at Fatshan in connection with 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, in charge of Charles Wenyon, M.D., 
M.C.H., for the year 1882. a 

Dr. Wenyon estimates the popula- | less as their strength fails, until ere 

tion of Fat-shan at not “uch less | long they perish from sheer exhaus- 

than half a million.” He farther | tion. One dollar and a quarter, is 
states that “this hospital, which | sufficient to provide a patient in 
is the only institution of the kind in | the hospital with food for a month ; 

Fatshan, has accommodation for | but limited resources make a rigid 

10U in-patients. There are two a 


economy so imperative, that we are 
wards for women, and three 


forced to adhere as strictly as may 
be to our rule.” 

for the treatinent of opium smokers This snggests an object for the 
All in-patients are required to pro- 
vide the ir own ff od, This rule 





men, ineluding the ward set a 


coutributions of the benevolent to 
vive the means of supplying food to 
excludes many suiferers who would | such patients as cannot supply it for 
be greatly benetited by a stay of themselves, and thus enable them to 
some teow weeks in the hospita i 
but literally 





treatment at the hospital. 
living from hand = to The number of attendances has 
mouth their daily bread depends | been 11,262 by 7,1: 4 different per- 
upon their daily work. Untit as|sons. Of these 86 were lepers 
they are for labor, these miserable | showing that leprosy prevails to 
sulferers must bear their burden |a distressing extent. Of opium 
and till their fields, earning lessand ! smokers Dr. Wenyon says ;— 
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“Opium smokers are continually 
applying to us for the relief of 
various dyspeptic troubles, without 
any intention of giving up the use 
of the drug, but during the year 30 
opium smokers have entered the 
hospital, with the desire to free 
themselves from a habit which they 
and their friends, 
believed to be destructive of 
their health as of their fortunes. 
Most of these were labouring men, 
and their and 
emaciation may have been partially 
due to the fact, t 


at any rate, 


as 


veakness, anaemia, 
hat after purchas- 
had not 
oO provide themselves 
‘ient food. 
This explanjion however is far 
from satis! ictory, for 
brought be 
not at all p ly. 
patients t 
24 


os } 
SITION, Wilt 


ing opium they 
enough left t 


with proper 


money 
and suffi 


cases are often 
it will 
One of our opium 


{ 
Lis year Was 


‘fore us to which 


a young man 
very 
brou whit 


years of age, in a wood 
to the 
r from the pro- 
IX wone-sal. Ile 


hospital by his 


vince of was as 
pale and emaciated as any of the 
rest, though in thi 


there 
for 1t. 


S Case 


Was 


no poverty to account For 


The Chrysanthemum. April, 1883. 


of this Periodical im- 
proves with each successive number. 
The number for April presents its 
readers with a 
table of col nts. 
Japan Cc Keramic 


[1s series 


varied 
The H istory of 


, 
,and the 


choice and 
ite 
storv of 
the Llouse of Kurada are ‘tinued 
fromthe previoas No. by Captain 
Brinkley R.A. There 
of papers by new contributors. An 
article by C.S. Eby on Christianity 
and other religions will attract the 
readers. ‘It is 


of 


CO 


are a number 


attention of many 


the fifth lecture of a course SIX 


RECE 


NT PUBLICATIONS. May-Junfe. | 
| the first 3 or 4 days he suffered 
severely, and, but for the threats of 
father, would have left the 
hospital. In a few days more the 
distressing symptoms were relieved, 


his 


the patient’s appetite returned, and 
after about three weeks he left the 
hospital well, having gained during 
his stay with us at least 20 Ibs. in 
weight. Two other opium patients 
were well-to-do Fatshan tradesmen. 
Though robust and healthy in ap- 
pearance they soon began to mani- 
fest the nervous tremor, restlesmess 
and depression which we have ob- 
served in habitual laudanum drink- 
ers at home, and 
their craving for opium that nothing 
would induce them to stay in the 
hospital longer than the third day. 
of 
unintentional exavgecration in many 
of the current with 


regard to the pernicious effects of 


so strong 


was 


a : 
Chere may be a certain amount 


statements 


opium smoking, but without a wan- 
ton disregard of evidence which 
we have daily before our eyes, we 
can by no means say that it is a 
harmless, much less 


| habit.” 


a beneficial 


Yokohama. 

in number by the author in the 
Meiji Kwaido, Tokio, during the 
first three months of 1883. While 
}all the statements of the author 
may not be accepted, he presents 
a very clear and strong argument 
in support of the theory that 
Christianity is a divinely revealed 
religion and is suited to the wants 
of mankind. There a 
appreciative “In memoriain ” 
Missionary recently deceased, 
Key. Dr. Kreeker, from U.S.A. 


is very 
of 


the 


a 








